EZLN | 


The name of the Zapatista National Liberation Army (EZLN) rebels is taken 
from the Emilano Zapata who played a major role in the Mexican Revolution 
{1910-1921}. 73 years has passed since the Mexican Revolution. The memory 
of Zapata had faded onto the worn pages of history. 


Indeed the heirs of the betrayers of Zapata, 
headed by the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party and President Carlos Sallinas, are in 
power today in Mexico. They have re- 
mained in power for the last 75 years. But 
the Zapatistas have come back to haunt 
them. 


A New Year a New Dawn. 


On New Years Day of 1994 people awoke to 
the news that four towns in the south-east- 
ern state of Chiapas had been taken over by 
a group calling itself the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army. Militarily they had timed 
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their strike against the Mexican army well 
and thus even managed to capture General 
Abslon Castellanos (former Chiapas Gover- 
nor). Initially they took San Cristobal de 
Las Casas then Oxchuca town 36km away. 
They ransacked 10 government offices. They 
freed 179 prisoners from the prison in San 
Cristobal and attacked the army garrisonon 
January 2nd. 


They stated: “We have nothing to lose, abso- 
lutely nothing, no decent roof over our heads, 
no land, no work, poor health, no food, no 
education, no right to freely and democrati- 
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cally choose our leaders, no independence 
from foreign interests, and no justice for 
ourselves or our children. But we say enough 
is enough! We are the descendants of those 
who truly built this nation, we are millions of 
dispossessed, and we call upon all our breth- 
ren to join. our crusade, the only option to 
avoid dying of starvation !” 


On January 4th the big guns hit back, Ten 
towns in the surrounding area of San 
Cristobal were bombed. Reports came in of 
at least 400 killed in the bombing. Five 
reported EZLN rebels were found dead in 
Ocosingo. In another town, the Zapatistas 
shot down a helicopter, burned down the city 
hall and then left. The bodies of 38 people 
who had been killed by the federal army 
were found. The next day 70 tanks arrived 
in the conflict zone and the army attacked a 
van killing 5 civilians including one 8 year 
old girl. Various government ministries 
circulated black propaganda about the group 
labelling them radical with a professional 
foreign leadership. The authorities also 
stated that the presence of human rights 
organisations “hinders the dismantling of 
such a movement”. 


Why Chiapas ? 

The EZLN is based amongst the indigenous 
people who live in and around the jungle of 
Lacandona, east of the high plains of Chiapas. 
Chiapas is an atrociously poor area, 41% of 
the population have no running water, 34.9% 
are without electricity. 63% of the people 
live in accommodation of only one room. 
19% of the labour force has no possible 
income and 67% of the labour force live on or 
below the minimum wage - in Mexico you 
can take this as being very little, Despite 
! Article 27 which promises Land Reform in 
the constitution nothing has happened in 
this area. President Sallinas recently 
changed Article 27 further wiping out any 
hopes for agrarian reform, Northern Mexico 
has developed factories to cater for compa- 
nies making use of cheap labour, The south- 
ern part of Mexico has been left to become a 
wilderness. The EZLN fears that “NAFTA 
(North American Free Trade Agreement) 
will keep Chiapas further isolated and un- 
derdeveloped. 


After the first initial days of hostilities the 
EZLN withdrew to the Lacandona jungle 
where they now are involved in negotia- 
tions. A cease-fire which began on January 
17th has held despite the army breaking on 
a number of occasions. In February negotia- 
tions took place inside a belt composing of 
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Over the last two decades anarchism has returned from the edge of extinction. At atime 
when the rest of the left has been in decline anarchism has grown, re-establishing itself in 
country after country. However anarchism as a movement has never had a significant 
foothold in any of the English speaking countries (ES). There were movements in the USA 
and London around the turn of the century but both of these were limited to the immigrant 
community and failed to survive after World War I. Now that the authoritarian left has 
collapsed, the alternative that anarchism offers should be more attractive than ever. 
However because of the perceived weakness of anarchist theory, and the fact that in the ES 
those using the label ‘anarchist’ are commonly anti-organisational and counter-cultural in 
outlook, anarchism is not yet looked at seriously by those seeking alternative politics. 


In addition many of the small anarchist groups that exist are going through a mini-crisis. 
For too long they have seen themselves solely as an opposition to the rest of the left, a voice 
in the wilderness. There has been no real thought of how to become the major organising 
force for revolution. This has generated a lack of seriousness reflected in sloppy politics and 
the absence of co-ordinated intervention in struggles. 


These are the audiences we are seeking to address in this new publication, Red & Black 
Revolution. We will be talking about the sort of politics the left needs in-order to succeed in 
changing the world. We will be arguing for anarchism with those looking for a new direction 
for the left. We will be advocating a particular tendency in anarchism, most commonly 
called ‘Platformism’ after the 1926 publication “The Organisational Platform of the 
Libertarian Communists”. We will be discussing our concrete experience of campaigns in 
Ireland, experiences we feel have lessons for activists everywhere. We will be bringing in- 
depth features on the international movement, that will attempt to give a flavour of the 
broader picture of the anarchist movement. Through the combination of this work we hope 
to encourage a new direction not only in left politics in the ES but also of anarchist politics. 


In this issue we look at the state of the left today, why it is in this state and how to 
get out of it. Describing the crisis of the left is the easy part and has been done 
elsewhere by ourselves and others. Uprooting the causes beyond the superficial ones 
is more difficult. We identify the cause in the authoritarian practise and theory of 
the left. Freedom is identified as a key concept much neglected by the left but one 
that is central to change. The right has managed to appropriate the buzzwords of 
freedom, choice, and democracy despite the fact that these are things few of us 
encounter in our day-to-day lives. For the left to reclaim them it is first necessary to 
demolish the ‘free world’ edifice constructed by the right. We start this process by 
examining the role of parliamentary ‘democracy’ in the developing world. 


A movement capable of overthrowing capitalism is yet to be built. But there are 
movements arising or continuing that incorporate some of the necessary features. 
These are powerful indicators of the possible. Anarcho-syndicalism represents 
perhaps the oldest surviving example available. The rebellion in southern Mexico 
would seem to represent the most recent. We also look at an attempt to challenge the 
domination of Irish trade unions by bureaucratic deals. It is by understanding the 
potential and also the problems of such movements that we can begin to see what is 
required. 


So welcome to a new publication. We hope you find our work useful, we don’t claim to 
k.iow all the answers, rather we are exploring with you the possibilities of change. 
Change is our goal, not just of the left but of the world. 
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‘The E.Z.L.N 
What do they stand 
for? 


It has become something of a cliché is say the left is dead. But few have 
explained this supposed death. New organisations have arisen in recent 
years that claim to be avoiding the mistakes of the past. How true is this 
claim? Andrew Flood examines the evidence and comes up with some 
disturbing conclusions. 


The left to-day, demoralised by its collapse is without focus or direction. 
Anarchism given its anti-authoritarian tradition should be able to offer a way 
forward. But many are reluctant to take up anarchism, Andrew Flood looks 
at some of the reasons why this is so and suggests the key organisational ideas 
needed for a new anarchist movement. 


Following the vote on the Programme for Competitiveness and Work at the 
end of March, the Trade Union Fightback (TUF) campaign was wound up. 
Here Gregor Kerr, an INTO member who was secretary of TUF, looks at 
the history and lessons of the campai gn. : 


Does the end justify the means? Many on the left belive so. Aileen 


O’Carroll argues that the means used play a part in creating the end that is 
achieved. The best example of this is the Russian Revolution of 1917. 


Some Marxists claim Marx was a libertarian, and Leninism and social 


democracy are not really Marxist: But in‘doing so they ignore the anarchist ` 
critique of Marx’s political ideas on the state, the party and the organisation 


of a socialist revolution. Conor Mc Loughlin looks at the contradictions 
within Marx’s political writings. - 


The main organisational form in libertarian politics today 1s syndicalism. 


Alan MacSimon, a delegate ‘to Dublin Council of Trade Unions who has 
also attended a European gathering of revolutionary unions looks at the 


. potential, and limits, of syndicalism. 


Democracy has-broken out in a range of countries in'recent years - Guate- 
mala, S. Korea and Argentina to name but a few. But, what is the reality? 
Kevin Doyle looks at a book that takes a more critical eye. 


On New Years Day of ‘94 people awoke to the news that four towns in the 
south-eastern state of Chiapas had been taken over by a group calling itself 


the Zapatista National Liberation Army. Dermot Sreenan, who recently 
presented a talk on the EZLN and organised a picket of the Mexican embassy 
in January '94, tooks at the politics and history of the EZLN. 
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The left (part 1) 


Ashes 


Phoenix? 


It has become something of a cliché to refer to the death or collapse 
of the left. What’s still missing however is an analysis of what 
went wrong with the left. One that goes beyond surface manifes- 
tations, and reaches into its core politics. This lack of analysis 
means that much of the ‘new left’ is not that new at all, merely 
a repackaging of old ideas in new wrappers. - 


Major changes have occurred in the left’ 
throughout its short history. In both 
numbers and politics there have been 
wide swings from times of hope and mass 
numbers to times of despair and collapse. 
In the late 60’s and early 70’s the left 
grew internationally, attracting huge num- 
bers and leading real battles. Today this 
growth has collapsed almost totally, many 
of the organisations that led.it no longer 
exist and the ideas of those that survive, 
have been for the most part so discred- 
ited, that it is unlikely they can ever 
recover. 


The collapse of the left 


Since the Russian revolution the left has 
been divided into two great camps. There 
were those who -followed the Bolshevik 
model of a revolutionary seizure of state 
power and those who followed the more 
traditional Marxist model of social democ- 
racy, seeking to gain state power 
electorally where possible. Although there 
were other significant movements, includ- 
ing the anarchists, what shaped the left 
today were the splits within those two camps 
and the perimeter of debate laid down around 
them. 


The Communist parties built real mass par- 
ties in many countries, and expanded their 
influence from Russia to a host of other 
nations. Along with all those who claimed 
the Bolshevik legacy, they rode a carpet of 
triumphalism for many years, one that lim- 
ited debate around revolution to variations 
on the Leninist model. Even in countries 


like Ireland where they never reached sig- 
nificant numbers, the prestige of Russia and 
the other revolutions enabled them to wield 
an influence far out of proportion with their 
numbers, among intellectuals and in the 
unions. But towards the end of the 1980's 
the whole edifice crashed to the ground al- 
most overnight. In the east the parties were 
overthrown, in the west they split into com- 
peting and mostly irrelevant factions. 


The social-democrats in the years after the 
First World War expanded on the earlier 
success of the German SDP and came to 
power in country after country. Most of the 
western democracies have had social demo- 
cratic governments in the intervening pe- 
riod. But the left social-democrats had 
always looked to the USSR as a guide, while 
their policies were very much based on abil- 
ity to control and direct national capital. In 
the 80’s the changed nature of capital, from 
a national form to an increasingly trans- 
national one made social democratic eco- 
nomic programs redundant. The control of 
the national economy needed by the nation 
state for even the limited reforms of social- 
democracy is beginning to vanish. Witness 
how even the threatened election of a La- 
bour government in Britain resulted in rapid 
capital transfers out of the country. The left 
within the social democratic parties collapsed 
due to the increasing impotence of their 
program and the emerging crisis in the 
USSR. Their mass membership first dwin- 
dled and then collapsed. Today in rhetoric? 
as well as deed they are indistinguishable 
from the liberal parties. 


This twin collapse was international and 
resulted in the vast bulk of those who 
called themselves socialist abandoning left 
politics and activism. As a related conse- 
quence the 1980’s also saw the ‘left’ 
leaning national liberation organisations 
like the ANC or FMLN come to a compro- 
mise with imperialism and reach a settle- 
ment. This had a demoralising effect on 
those whose primary focus was solidarity 
work for these organisations, one that is 
still to reach its full consequences as 
events unfold in South Africa and Pales- 
tine. 


There were many who saw themselves as 
outside the Communist parties and the 
social democrats. Sometimes the differ- 
ences were real, as with anarchists. Some- 
times they were not so real but appeared 
so because of the very narrowness of 
debate, as with most Trotskyists. Even 
with this perceived gap the very fact that 
huge numbersabandoned politics had a 
knock on effect. This was demoralising but 
it also meant that effective action became 
increasingly impossible. Even if the argu- 
ments were won, the networks that could 
have carried them through no longer ex- 
isted. 


It’s not just the party! 
All those bodies which could be described 
as ‘left’ have seen a collapse in involvement. 
This effect is seen not just in political organi- 
sations but more importantly in all cam- 
paigning bodies. The effect is seen in the 
unions where the number of activists has 
dwindled to the point where most unpaid 
positions are uncontested. This has led to 
the outwardly positive ‘election’ of revolu- 
tionaries to trades councils and branch com- 
mittees. The reality behind this is more to 
do with nobody else being willing to take the 
job. In no sense has the broad layer of 
activists (who might once have seen far left 
politics as loony) been won over, rather most 
have dropped out or come to see revolution- 
ary politics as irrelevant rather than dan- 
gerous. | 


The ability of the left to explain what is 
happening around it, to mtervene in events 
and to change the course of them has van- 
ished. Although illusions in the state was 
always the major problem of the left, today 
the activity of what remains is little more 
than attempts to get the state to police 
society for the better. For example the far- 
right is to be countered by trying to get the 
Fascists banned by the state at national and 
local level. In fact much of the left today see 
people themselves as the problem and see 
more police, more intrusive management, 
more control over what can be said and seen, 
as the solution. Most notably this has arisen 
in the focus on censorship as not just a 
method but almost the only way of fighting 
both racism and sexism. 


The death of the left is also reflected in its 
lack of hope. Where once the left was all 
about an exciting vision of a future society 
now it is pre-occupied with a fear of the 
future and a longing for the past. New 
scientific discoveries instead of being seen 
as part of the process of liberating man from 


nature, are instead seen as part of a plan to 
create a Huxley type ‘Brave New World’. 
Hence recent articles in surviving Trotsk; ist 
journals argue against Chaos Theory and 
the Human Genome project as being anti- 
Marxist. Science once seen as the solution to 
many of humanity’s problems is now seen as 
a major problem in itself. 


This is what is meant by saying the left is 
dead. Its numbers have collapsed, it has no 
vision or direction and instead of looking to 
the future it worships the past. 


From one point of view anarchists can in 
part welcome this collapse, as it is the col- 
lapse of authoritarian socialism. Most of the 
left organisations were social-democratic or 
Leninist in character and so their ideas were 
incapable of constructing socialism. The 
nature of the collapse re-enforces the anar- 
chist rejection of the authoritarian methods 
of these organisations as it was these meth- 
ods that destroyed the potential for social- 
ism. After years of being told that 

compromises and deceit were the fastest 
(if not only) way to create so- 
cialism, anarchists feel enti- 
tled to repeat the response 
of Voline to Trotsky in 1919 
at the height of the Russian 
Civil war: 


Trotsky: “One can’t make 
an omelette without break- 
ing eggs” 


Voline: “I see the broken 
eggs now where's this 
omelette of yours?” 


In the English speaking 
countries? and in par- 
ticular Ireland, the an- 
archist movement is 
much too small to re- 
place the numbers and 
influence once held by 
the left. So the collapse 
of authoritarian social- 
ism is widely seen as the 
collapse of socialism and 

a demonstration that capi- 
talism, whatever its flaws is 
the best that can be hoped 
for. Even in the countries 
where the anarchist move- 
ment is substantial (and in 
many countries it is the main 
force on the revolutionary left) it is 
as yet inadequate for its basic task (1.e. 
revolution). In terms of ideas, the anar- 
chists may have the best ones but as yet they 
are not capable of winning the masses to 
overthrowing capitalism and creating anar- 
chism. 


In the English speaking countries there is 
not and has not been a significant anar- 
chist movement with the possible exception 
of the period up to World War I in the USA. 
Anarchists have operated as a small section 
of a larger left. Because of the small size of 
the anarchist movement the collapse of this 
larger left has had profound effects on it, 
both due to the general climate of demorali- 
sation and also because it is no longer possi- 
ble to exist purely as an opposition to 
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Leninism and social democracy. This is a 
good thing because some anarchist organi- 
sations had come to limit themselves to 
explaining ‘Why the left is wrong’ on a whole 
number of issues rather than trying to con- 
struct an alternative themselves. 


A new left? 


It might be hoped that with the twin collapse 
of Leninism and authoritarian socialism 
people would flock to the banner of anar- 
chism. For the most part this has not hap- 
pened. Instead over the last decade we have 
seen the emergence of a number of ‘new’ left 
organisations which claim to represent a 
decisive break with the past. Sometimes 
this represents little more than a change of 
names. In other cases these new organisa- 
tions arose as splits by members unhappy 
with the direction of exisiting organisations, 
their initial politics coming from ex-mem- 
bers of that organisation. The Committees 


of Correspondence in the USA was formed 
by members of the Communist Party USA 
who lost an internal argument over the 
direction (‘reforming’) of that party. 


Many members of the old left organisations 
recognised that their ideas were discredited 
and no longer relevant, and voted with their 
feet, leaving not only left organisations but 
oppositional politics in general. But not all 
vanished, some have made efforts to remain 
active. Some of these have refused to learn 
anything, or admit that mistakes were made, 
instead they carry on activity in a parody of 
yesteryear. Some of the Communist parties 
for instance reacted by returning to wor- 
shipping the period of Stalin or Brezhnev 


and blame the ‘reformers’ for all their cur- 
rent woes. The Irish Communist Party 
responded to the collapse of the USSR by 
hiring a skip and throwing most of the 
Gorbachev material from their Dublin book- 
shop into it. In most Communist parties 
however the majority came to the conclusion 
that revolution itself was no longer possible 
and instead became social democrats or aban- 
doned left politics for ‘progressive’ politics 
where the working class is seen as just one 
more pressure group in a rainbow coalition. 


Some organisations did become aware of 
their own death and sensibly dissolved them- 
selves rather than causing damage as they 
thrashed around in their death agonies. But 
they were wrong to imagine that just be- 
cause they could conceive no future rel- 
evance for revolutionary politics that 
revolution was no longer relevant. Instead 
they were faced with a jump that they were 
incapable of seeing the other side of. Indeed 
the upturn in industrial disputes over the 
last year in Europe, most nota- 
bly around Air France, indi- 
cate that the class conflict goes 
on and may even be picking up 
some of its lost momentum. 
Unemployment and poverty 
have again become obvious fea- 
tures of capitalism. To this 
extent the crisis on the left is 
mirrored by a crisis in capital- 
ism, its hope of the early 80’s 
of an eternal boom now dashed 
on the rocks of recession. . 


What went wrong? 


That the left has collapsed is 
contested by only the most 
irrelevant sects. But the at- 
tempts to explain why it hap- 
pened are poor, focusing on 
the surface manifestations; the 
economic crisis of the USSR in 
the 80’s, or conspiracy theories 
about the CIA. The right and 
many on the left went for the 
simplest explanation of all, so- 
cialism cannot work and revolu- 
tions have to end in dictatorship. 
But the failure is not with the idea 
of socialism but rather with what 
those who called themselves social- 
ists became. It was not socialism 


i that failed but the socialists! Above 


all, this failure arose from the left ide- 
ologies that looked to good leaders to liber- 
ate the rest of us. Totheseideologies the role 
of ‘ordinary people’ differed, from the tickers 
of ballot papers to the stormers of barri- 
cades. The role of decision makers however 
was denied, it was to be placed in trust with 
an intellectual elite until the far off day 
when this power could be returned. 


The tragic part about this is that the warn- 
ings about where the statist path would lead 
have been around since the working class 
first became a formidable force at the time of 
the Paris Commune (1871). The debate 
between the anarchists and Marxists that 
split the 1st International was fought around 
this issue. But for various reasons those 
issuing the warning, the anarchists, failed 
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to convince the rest of the left’. 


The two major trends of the 20th Century 
socialist movement, the Leninists and the 
3ocial-democrats, were not as radically dif- 
ferent as it may have seemed but rather 
represented two sides of the same coin. The 
actual structure of rule in the Soviet Union 
was never really a major problem for either 
of these groupings, their disagreements were 
over whether such a society had to be estab- 
lished through revolution, or could be ‘re- 
formed’ into being. Both currents sought to 
create socialism through the actions of a 
few, wielding state power, on behalf of the 
many. Left social-democrats like Tony Benn 
went further and were commonly happy 
enough to describe the USSR as actually 
_existing socialism. In Ireland, organisa- 
tions like the Workers Party held a similar 
(if quiet) position towards North Korea and, 
along with members of Labour Left went 
there on junkets. 


The argument between Leninism and so- 
cial-democracy was not about how a social- 
ist society could be built, both aimed to use 
state power todothis. Ratherit was whether 
sufficient control of the state could be gained 
through the parliamentary system. Many 
Leninists may have claimed to wish for more 
democracy” in the USSR but they all stood 
over the Bolshevik destruction of democ- 
racy, only moving to opposition when their 
particular hero was ousted. Organisations 
like the Socialist Workers Party that claim 
to stand for ‘socialism from below’ defend 
the actions of the Bolsheviks in imposing 
one man management, crushing workers 
councils and censoring, imprisoning and ex- 
ecuting members of other left tendencies. 
This has to call into question any claimed 
commitment to democracy, or socialism from 
below. 


Aiding struggle? 
Even in the short term the left commonly 
offered no way forward. It would be wrong 
to overstate the case but a large section 
of the left was not interested in helping 
workers win struggles except in the most 
abstract sense. Instead involvement in strug- 
gle had just one thing behind it: ‘build the 
party. This commonly took the form of 
setting up a party controlled ‘front’ which 
would campaign around an issue solely in 
order to recruit those who were motivated to 
fight on this issue. Once the potential re- 
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cruits dried up, then the campaign was qui- 
etly wound up. A common response to con- 
tacting someone about a new campaign was 
the question of ‘whose front is it’. Anyone 
who has been involved with left activity for 
any period of time will have been through 
meetings and campaigns disrupted and pos- 
sibly destroyed by different left factions 
wrestling for control. 


The effect this had on activists was seen by 
the way membership of many left organisa- 
tions operated like a revolving door, with 
people interested in socialism walking in 
one side, only to be thrown out the other, 
disillusioned and burnt out. ‘Everything for 
the organisation’ was the unofficial slogan of 
the left. This destroyed many peoples' belief 
in socialism. as a source of inspiration as 
they got sucked into the methods of treach- 
ery and deceit that this involved. 


Many of today’s activists have either come 
through this mill, or have had bad experi- 
ences of the left using them. This has cre- 
ated a legacy of suspicion and even hostility 
which forms a real barrier in building soli- 
darity today. It also means that many activ- 
ists have no interest in building revolutionary. 
organisations but instead limit themselves 
to building campaigns. Revolutionary or- 
ganisations are seen as self-serving edifices 
rather than bodies with a positive and vital 
contribution to make to struggle. The atti- 
tude that characterises these activists’ view 
of the revolutionary organisations is suspi- 
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So in this way the left has actually played a 
substantialnegative role. Ithas constructed 
a monstrous caricature of socialism and the 
methods of socialism. Rather than bringing 
people forward, it has sucked the spirit out 
ofthem. Not just those parts of the left who 
created and worshipped the USSR but also 
those whose methods have alienated tens of 
thousands of activists. In this context many 
activists see left organisations as useless 
barriers, interested only in selling papers 
and sectarian squabbles. 


The ‘new left' 


This crisis of the left has become increas- 
ingly apparent over the last decade and 
has resulted in the formation of many new 
groups, including ourselves. As the crisis 
became particularly obvious, the process 
of disintegration speeded up and the new 
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organisations if anything became more con- 
fused. Most of the more recent ones have no 
common vision of anything positive in the 
past but are united solely by a feeling of 
‘that’s not the way to do it’ towards the 
existing left. But consciously or uncon- 
sciously, various strategies have been 
adopted by some as the way forward. It is 
these strategies that must be examined to 
judge the potential of such new groups. 


Groups whose aim is a new flavour of Lenin- 
ism or social-democracy can be written off at 
the start. The record of their strategies for 
the last century speaks for itself. From the 
libertarian point of view the fault is in their 
core politics, that which makes them statist. 
However many have become aware of these 
flaws and so many of the groups that have 
arisen in the last decade would claim to be 
neither. It is these forces which are impor- 
tant in terms of the emergence of a new left. 


Certain limitations have to be recognised 
from the start. It is inevitable that many of 
the newer left organisations havea blinkered 
vision, brought about by their youth and 
small size. Their memory extends back 
maybe a decade or so at most. They are 
unaware of events outside their own country 
except in the broadest terms, and force events 
to fit into an analysis generated from their 
immediate and narrow experience®. This is 
areal if unavoidable problem, but one that is 
greatly reduced when it is recognised and 
taken into account. It is also a reason why it 
is vital to convince many of the older layer of 
activists that there is still a point in revolu- 
tionary politics, but that a thorough re- 
examination of basic politics is necessary. 


It is not intended to discuss organisations 
claiming to be in the anarchist tradition in 
this article. What will be discussed is 
organisations who believe that the wheel 
needs to be re-invented (i.e. that there is 
no historical tradition worth basing them- 
selves on). These see the solution in 
junking the left to date, and re-building from 
scratch. This is the most common set of 
strategies to have emerged in the last few 
years. What has united these different strat- 
egies to date is that althoughitis pointed out 
repeatedly that mistakes were made and 
the old left is irrelevant, there is little analy- 
sis as to the cause of this irrelevancy. The 
assumption is that with the verbal break 
from the ‘old politics’, all the problems it 


created fade away. 


This assumption is fundamentally flawed as 
it assumes that the reasons for the failure of 
the left to date are understood. In fact for 
the most part, instead of analysis, all that 
exists is aset of popular prejudices and some 
surface understanding of the problem. This 
approach also assumes that there is litth 
need for newer members to re-discover the 
cause of the previous problems, that this 
information will somehow be transmitted 
down by the older members (leadership’?). 
This in itself is a direct example of the re- 
appearance of one of the problems associ- 
ated with the failure of the old left. The 
division into leaders and paper sellers. 


Organisations adopting these strategies are 
often faced with an additional problem. They 
attract long time members of various other 
organisations who have brought a fair 
amount of political baggage with them. Al- 
though they can say ‘yes we were wrong’ 
they can’t admit the possibility that some of 
their former critics were right, at least in 
part. One British group, Analysis’, decided 
that the Russian revolution was not so rel- 
evant after all. Tothem the turning point for 
the failure of socialism was the support the 
social democratic parties gave to their vari- 
ous ruling classes in voting for World War I. 
As they put it “Had the revolution never 
occurred, had Stalinism never existed, Marx- 
ism would still face the crisis it does today”. 
This was a handy way for a bunch of ‘ex’- 
Leninists to avoid facing why they had re- 
mained uncritical of the Bolsheviks for so 
many years. 


This political baggage also surfaces in that 
although many can admit the Russian revo- 
lution was in part destroyed by the politics 
of Bolshevism, they can only do so after 
first making clear that their critique is not 
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related to the ‘moralism’ of the anarchists. 
This is the hallmark of an organisation that 
never sees itself as addressing ‘ordinary 
people. Who in their right mind would 
approach such a discussion with Tve noth- 
ing against shooting leftists to achieve 
revolution, but it does not work’. The 
anarchists were full of moral indignation av 
the Bolshevik shooting of leftists and work- 
ers and quite right too! But they also argued 
that terror was crushing the revolution by 
destroying popular initiative and debate. To 
read Voline's or Maximoff's, (two of the ex- 
iled Russian anarchists) accounts, is not to 
encounter page after page of moralism but to 
find concrete example after example of the 
crippling of a revolution Ly a party obsessed 
with its need to be in control. It is also 
fundamentally dishonest and reflects the 
attitude of the guru to his followers. It is 
obviously not expected that anyone will look 
at the original ‘moralism’. 


It is the strategies that are based around 
this method that are looked at here. Strat- 
egies based on the premise that little if 
anything can usefully be salvaged from 
the left’s history. Strategies based above all 
on the idea that to date nothing useful has 
been done, except perhaps in the field of 
theory. And it is in this approach to theory 
and its perceived relationship to practice 


that the greatest problems arise. 


Shopping trolley 
To see nothing coherent in the past but still 
wish to be active leaves an organisation with 
an immediate problem. What do you base 
this activity on? One strategy used in this 
case, where a wide body of theory is quickly 
needed, is equivalent to filling a shopping 
trolley at a car boot sale. What appears to 
be the most useful ideas from the past are 
picked up, regardless of their relationship 
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with each other. 


The adoption of such a strategy is often 
characterised by a tendency for the or- 
ganisation to see itself as the only one 
capable of understanding what's going on. 
Its not hard to see how this mentality 
develops when all around seem to be 
intent on carrying on regardless on a 
sinking ship. Apart from this inherent 
elitism, this strategy carries it own prob- 
lems. 


Chief among these is that, if an organisa- 
tion places itself in the role as saviour it 
must be able to provide answers to every- 
thing. The development of coherent ideas 
takes time. This time can be reduced 
considerably by picking what appear to be 
the best ideas around. While this approach 
is highly flawed it can perhaps be feasible 
if sufficient time is spent re-developing 
these ideas to fit into the core of the 
organisations existing politics. (There is 
also the wider question of ‘is it neces- 
sary?) In practice however, temptation wins 
and one gets treated to a frantic super- 
market spree as the group hurtles around 
quickly grabbing whatever has the best pack- 
aging off the shelves. Unfortunately at some 
later stage it’s discovered all the bits don’t 
quite go together. But by then everybody’s 
got their pet piece and no one has much in 
common. 


The Ivory Tower 


Another strategy that is emerging is for 
organisations to shun activity in favour of 
a retreat to academia, to re-examine the 
text books in order to emerge some time 
in the future with a shiny new theory. This 
is often the next stop for individuals who 
have been in a group where the shopping 
trolley fell apart. Activity or contact with 
the outside world is diagnosed as the 
problem, what’s needed is temporary iso- 
lation, with your message just being aimed 
at others on the left who have realised 
something is wrong. 


Their deliberate use of archaic language 
shows us that what we have is politics de- 
signed to impress the existing intellectual 
left®. There is no excuse for putting across 
simple ideas in complex terms unless you 
intend your material to be used as a sleeping 
aid. These may seem like irrelevant stylistic 
matters but actually they reflect an impor- 
tant point. 


This is that the new left is repeating many 
of the mistakes of the old, in a re-pack- 
aged form. The idea that the answers are 
to be found in text books, that some- 
where, there is a magic theory or theories 
which will show the way forward is just a 
re-working of the old Trotskyist idea of a 
‘crisis of leadership’’*. Ideas are important 
and the right ideas are vital but it is people 
who are the life blood of the revolutionary 
process. Far more people are aware that 
the current system is offering an inadequate 
future for themselves and their children 
than are involved in revolutionary politics. 
Most people come into conflict with the sys- 
tem at one stage or another. What is lacking 
is the belief that there can be an alternative, 
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that change is possible. 


What’s needed are arguments on why revo- 
lutions have failed in the past and how they 
can succeed in the future. But what is also 
needed is the development of a tradition of 
success. People must believe that they can 
win in order for them to start to fight back. 
This belief can be created by winning small 
victories. What’s more it is only by real 
experience in struggle, that ideas can be 
tested, it is only by encountering real life 
that the ability to convince people can be 
honed. Those who would retreat to the 
libraries are like armchair tourists who im- 
agine watching Holiday ‘95 is the same thing 
as walking down those far away streets. 


All action, no talk? 


There is another side to this ‘emphasis on 
theory’ coin. Another strategy which has 
been adopted by some organisations is 
one in which theory is either discarded 
beyond rudimentary aims and principles, or 
left to a small elite. No need is perceived for 
politics developed beyond a ‘we hate capital- 
ism’. Nor is a need seen for politics to be 
developed within the whole organisation as 
opposed to asmallelite, steering the ship. In 
many cases this last strategy is not adopted 
in a conscious fashion but rather is the end 
result of an anti-organisation attitude. It 
stems from an alienation from and rejection 
of the traditional methods of the left so that 
these methods themselves rather than just 
their implementation are rejected. It can 
perhaps be characterised as ‘all action and 
no talk’! 


Such a strategy frequently results in the 
organisation's activities being limited to 
cheerleading for others, unwilling and un- 
able to influence the actual course of events. 
Blind activism is substituted for theoretical 
discussion. Most of such organisations are 
short lived, quickly becoming demoralised 
after finding themselves being used as foot 
soldiers by some more organised section of 
the left. Even for those who survive for some 
considerable period this is often as a result 
of hermetically sealing themselves off from 
the rest of the left. This is achieved by 
dismissing other groups through crude 
labels whose political content is zero or 
close to zero (such as ‘students’, ‘trendies’, 
‘sad’, ‘middle class’, ‘boring’, the reader 
will probably be familiar with other exam- 
ples). 


This labelling is similar to the technique 
used by many Leninists and so demon- 
strates the unconscious vanguardism some 
of these organisations have assumed. Their 
publications cover their activities along 
with those whom they cheer on alone, 
they also present themselves as the ‘only 
revolutionaries’. They reject attempts to 
involve wider forces if they are not going 
to dominate the resulting alliance. This 
vanguardism, along with the sectarian char- 
acterisation of others, in conditions of feared 
defeat or frustration, has even, with a number 
of organisations, resulted in poorly excused 
physical attacks on other leftists! 


The last two strategies discussed, the ‘Ivory 
Tower’ and the ‘all action, no talk’ are in fact 


twins. They share in common the idea that 
theory and practice can be separated, and 
perhaps need bear no relationship to one 
another at all. To believe that one can be 
developed without the other is a fallacy. So 
also is the idea that one is the work of 
intellectuals, the other the work of activists. 
The two go hand in hand. It may be possible 
to come up with fine ideas in your back room 
or carry out actions on the streets but it is 
only where these two combine that the po- 
tential for revolution gains space to emerge. 
In the development of ideas and the activity 
of struggle it is not just the results that 
matter. As important is the process, the 
development of the ability and confidence 
to make decisions and carry them through. 
This ability must be developed not just in 
the organisation but in every individual, if 
the division into leader and led is to be 
avoided. | 


This is an echo of the anarchist insistence 
that the end (the revolution) cannot be sepa- 
rated from the means (revolutionary organi- 
sation) used to obtain it. The surest safeguard 
against future hijacking of revolutionary 
movements by authoritarianism is not to 
have a golden rule book or a sub group to 
keep the movement pure” but a tradition of 
self-activity. This is a hint at the direction 
that needs to be taken. 


We are coming through a time of cataclys- 
mic change for the left. The old methods 
of organisation have failed, the new ones 
that are evolving are flawed and some- 
times not even all that new. Some of the 
problems faced have been identified in this 
article, the more difficult question is how 
to go about constructing a new left? Part 
of the answer to this question is the 
realisation that the problems discussed 
above have a common solution. Is it neces- 
sary to re-invent the wheel? Or is there 
already a left tradition whose analysis is a 
starting point explaining the failure of the 
left in the past. Such a tradition does indeed 
exist and what’s more it also provides from 


its history a positive model of socialist or- 
ganisation. 


l It is intended here to avoid the practice of 
pretending to be somehow separate from the ‘left’ 
and share nothing in common with it. All those on 
the left operate in a common environment, despite 
their political differences in approaching this 
environment. Differences are in the politics held 
and the methods used, not in any mysterious force. 
2? And it was rhetoric along with their mass 
membership that gave them their only claim to be 
socialist. The record of social democrats in power 
has been dismal, with even the most favourable 
reading of history giving them few achievements 
and a multitude of sell outs. 

3 The situation in the English speaking countries is 
being addressed in particular. 

4 These reasons among others include the confused 
politics of part of the anarchist movement at the 
time, demonstrated by its turn to ‘propaganda by 
deed’ (assassinations) in the 1890's, 

5 Democracy is being used here as shorthand for a 
society under socialism where all decisions are 
made at the lowest possible level by those they 
affect, or by delegates who are mandated, recallable 
etc. Not what’s called parliamentary ‘democracy’. 
6 So for instance because at the moment the unions 
in Britain or Ireland are weak and completely under 
the domination of the bureaucracy they presume no 
real struggle.can emerge from them and that the 
bureaucracy is unbeatable. | a 

’ They produced three issues of a journal of the 
same name before disintegrating. 

8 Analysis No 2., page 3. 

» Recently a letter in the science journal Nature 
accused researchers of writing papers in such a way 
so as to be impossible to understand unless you 
worked in the field. It is as if the use of obscure 
terms is how you prove your credentials. If this is 
true of mainstream science it is certainly true of 
many of the new left publications. 

10 Basically that the time is ripe for revolution and 
all that’s needed is for the right leadership to come 
along, raise the correct slogans and break the 
working class from the current reformist/centrist 
misleaders. 

u As with the FAI in the Spanish CNT, whose role 
was to combat reformist tendencies (as well as 
carrying out ‘fund raising’ and retaliation for attacks 
by the bosses hired guns on union organisers). 
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The left (part 2) 


Time to 
get 
construc 


ive! 


In part 1 "from Ashes to Phoenix" it was argued that the left as it had come to 
be known has collapsed. The new left that is arising from the ashes carries 
much of the baggage and many of the mistakes of its predecessors. It is 
without clear direction, knowing it wants to build something new, but not 
sure what this will be or how to do it. It bases itself on a hodgepodge of 
different traditions or on none. These criticisms are easy to make, what is 
more difficult is to pinpoint a way forwards. 


This article indicates the direction that needs 
to be taken. There is a current within the 
left that stands out in its opposition to the 
division of revolutionary organisations into 
leaders and led. This current is anarchism. 
However new organisation(s) should not be 
built on the basis of a turn to the past. 
Rather it must be recognised that previous 
anarchist movements have also failed, and 
not just for objective reasons. None of them 
are adequate as models, so it is not a ques- 
tion of constructing international versions 
of the CNT, the Friends of Durruti or any 
other group. Indeed any project that picks 
an organisation from history and says this is 
what we should be modelled on would seem 
to be more interested in historical re-enact- 
ment than revolution. 


Anarchism put forward an accurate critique 
of the problems of Marxism as a whole. 
Anarchism also demonstrated methods of 
organisation based on mass democracy. This 
is its importance, as not only does it go some 
way to explaining why the left has failed but 
it also points the way to how it can succeed. 


Anarchism crystallised around opposition 
to the idea that socialism could be intro- 
duced by a small elite on behalf of the minor- 
ity. There are, were and probably will 
continue to be Marxists that claim Marx also 
opposed this idea but to do this is to deny the 
historical argument that took place at the 
end of the 1860’s between the Marxists and 
the anarchists. It is also to ignore what 
Marxism has meant in the period since then. 


To an extent the anarchist critique of Marx- 
ism can be portrayed as unsophisticated, 
not explaining where the authoritarian side 
of Marxism comes from in sufficient depth. 


Certainly in the English speaking countries, 
anarchism appears theoretically weak when 
compared to the vast body of work calling 
itself Marxist. But complexity or detail does 
not make an analysis correct, sometimes the 
simplest of ideas carry profound truths’. 
And when the record of the anarchist or- 
ganisations are compared with those of the 
Marxists one finds on those key issues of 
20th century socialism, the state and role of 
the revolutionary organisation, the anar- 
chists were consistently on the right side. 
The worst of the anarchist deviations, the 


power sharing with the bourgeois republi- 
cans in Spain palls into insignificance when 
compared with the damage done by social 
democracy or Stalin. 


The strength of anarchism has been its be- 
lief in the ability of the working class to take 
its destiny into its own hands free of inter- 
mediaries. This and its uncompromising 
rejection of the state and politics of manipu- 
lation has left a legacy that can be sharply 
contrasted with that of other left currents. 
This makes it very different from both Len- 
inism and social democracy, whose basic 
ideas are quite closely connected. Many of 
the old debates and the style they were 
carried out in are now irrelevant, it will take 
time before new, more positive debates be- 
come the norm. 


For the left today, in a period where many 
believe social-democracy and the USSR have 
demonstrated that socialism cannot work, 
the demonstrations of self-management by 
anarchist inspired workers are of key impor- 
tance. The Spanish revolution saw the demo- 
cratic running of a large part of the economy 
and a sizeable military force by the working 
class”. This provides us with an actual 
example of the non-utopian nature of self- 
management. In practice such forms also 
arose spontaneously in revolutions where 
anarchist ideas played no major part, in- 
cluding that of Hungary in 1956°. In the 
future it is to these examples we should look 
to for inspiration. 


English speaking ‘Anarchism’ 
What the anarchist movement needs today 
is not a historical re-enactment of past glo- 
ries. What’s more, in the English speaking 
countries at least, the anarchist movement, 


to be polite, leaves a lot to be desired. There 


is no real mass tradition of anarchism out- 
side the pre-WWI USA: Even this was more 
of an example of anarchist ideas playing a 
major role within a wider movement than of 
an anarchist mass movement. There have 
been no real anarchist syndicalist* unions or 
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mass organisations. Individual anarchists 
like Emma Goldman may have been impor- 
tant figures but they represented isolated 
examples rather than movements. 


Inthe inter-war years anarchism was nearly 
destroyed internationally by dictatorship, 
fascism and Leninism. Those countries 
where the tradition was weak, in particular 
the English speaking ones, saw a complete 
death of any understanding of anarchism 
and its re-interpretation by academics, 
among these George Woodcock. This re- 
interpretation attempted to rob anarchism 
of its base in class struggle and instead 
reduce it to a radical liberalism. This had 
(and continues to have) disastrous conse- 
quences for the growth of anarchism from 
the 60’s on in these countries. 
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One of the most harmful ideas introduced by 
these academics was the idea of anarchism 
as a code of personal conduct rather than one 
of collective struggle. This occurred par- 
tially by their inclusion of all pacifists from 
Tolstoy to Gandhi as anarchists and par- 
tially from a completely false understanding 
of the anarchist movement in Spain. The 
Spanish example was particularly absurd, 
anarchists were presented as moralists who 
would not drink coffee rather than as mem- 
bers of an organisation based on class strug- 
gle, over one million strong.. It’s true that 
anarchists do have a different sense of what 
is ‘right or wrong’ than that instilledin us by 
capitalist culture but this flows from their 
politics rather than the reverse. 


Anarchism is different from Leninism and 
social democracy in that it understands that 
the means used to achieve a socialist revolu- 
tion will determine the success or failure of 
that revolution. This was not true for the 
revolutions that brought capitalism to power, 
there it was possible for the new elite to 
emerge regardless of how it had got its 
backing. Socialism requires mass participa- 
tion. As such it will not be granted by an 
elite but will have to prevent the emergence 
of elites. This can only be done if the mass of 
society is already acting on the basis that no 
new centres of rule can be allowed to emerge, 
that they themselves must plan, create and 
administer the new society. 


The identification of anarchism with coun- 
ter cultural movements (like punk rock and 
increasingly the ‘crusty/new age traveller’ 


scene) arises from this ‘liberal’ interpreta- 


tion. In turn this image of anarchism as a 
personal code of conduct encourages the 
counter culture to attach the label anarchist 
toitself. This ‘anarchism is an often bizarre 
set of rules ranging from not eating at 
McDonalds to not getting a job. If anything 
it represents a hopeless rebellion against, 
and alienation from, life under modern capi- 
talism. Itis a self-imposed ghetto, its adher- 
ents see no hope of changing society. In fact 
the counter culture is often hostile to any 
attempt to address anyone outside the 
ghetto”, seeing this as selling out. However 
the counter culture is not entirely apolitical. 
A significant minority in Britain for instance 
will turn out for demonstrations and where 
physical confrontation with the state occur 
they often become the cannon fodder. 


There are also significant areas within this 
counter culture where work is done which 
can give a positive example. Perhaps the 
best example of this is the squatting move- 
ment of the last couple of decades which saw 
huge numbers of people using direct action 
to solve homelessness by taking over empty 
buildings. Of course the bulk of these people 
were outside the counter culture, immigrant 
workers, the young homeless and those in- 
cluding young married people whose jobs 
could not cover the high rent in London and 
for whom council accommodation was una- 
vailable or inadequate. 


However the fact that so many of today’s 
anarchists came to anarchism through this 
counter culture has repercussions for build- 
ing new movements. To an extent they find 


it difficult to break with the anti-organisa- 
tional parts of the counter culture. This 
response dovetails with that of activists who 
have had bad experience of revolutionary 
organisations. The counter culture also tends 
to see the way forward in winning over the 
ghetto rather than addressing mainstream 
society and getting involved in its institu- 
tions. Having identified the existing left as 
being only interested in theory and building 
the party organisation, they end up reject- 
ing the need for both theory and organisa- 
tion. In short, they attempt to create their 
own new ghetto to which they can win peo- 
ple. 


Anarchism today 
Whatever about the poor state of the anar- 
chist movement in English speaking coun- 
tries, a different, much stronger tradition is 
found almost everywhere else. Language 
limitations restrict our ability to comment 
in depth on many of these but there are 
anarchist organisations in most if not all 
European, Central American and Southern 
American countries. There are also organi- 
sations in some Asian and African coun- 
tries. In some ofthese countries they are the 
biggest or only force on the revolutionary 
left. 


This is an area that is not just holding its 


_own but is indeed growing. This year the 


IWA welcomed its first African section, in 
the form of the Awareness League of Nigeria 
and has entered into discussion with two 
unions in Asia. Since the mid-70’s anarcho- 
syndicalist unions have been re-built in Spain 
and the Swedish SAC has moved from 
reformism back to anarchist-syndicalism. 
Anarchists were the first sections of the left 
to resume activity in Eastern Europe, the 
first opposition march in Moscow since the 
late 20’s was staged by anarchists on 28th 
May 1988 under the banner “Freedom with- 
out Socialism is Privilege and Injustice. 
Socialism without Freedom is Slavery and 
Brutality”, a quote from Bakunin. In the 
last year several anarchist groups have 
emerged in the republics of former Yugosla- 
via and some have started a process of co- 
operation against the war there. Central 
and Southern America have also seen groups 
re-emerge into public activity, in some coun- 
tries, like Venezuela, the anarchists are the 
only national force on the left. 


Ina period where all other sections of the left 
have been in decline, anarchism has re- 
established itself and started to grow. This 
is all the more remarkable when you con- 
sider this growth has come about almost 
completely internally, no major resources 
were pumped in from the outside. Compare 
this with the Trotskyist groups who poured 
huge resources into Eastern Europe for rela- 
tively little return. This included sending 
members over to maintain a permanent pres- 
ence in Moscow and the other capitals. Any- 
one reading the Trotskyist press would be 
aware of their constant appeals for funds to 
help in this work. This attempt to import 
Trotskyism in any of its varieties failed to 
make any significant impact. Anarchist 
groups, on the contrary, emerged from the 
countries of the East to make contact with us 
in the west. They were based on ‘left dissi- 
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dents’ rediscovering a banned history, their 
membership coming from sections of society 
as far apart as intellectuals to punk fans 
and independent union activists. 


So although the situation can seem very 
much isolated in any of the English speak- 
ing countries there is a very much larger and 
more together movement elsewhere. [tis by 
no means perfect, it is dominated by syndi- 
calism but it is a start. The question for us 
and the readers of this article is how to go 
about building mass anarchist movements 
in our countries. The beginnings of such a 
movement exist in almost all countries, an- 
archism has consistently attracted new blood 
and new influence. 


Both the historical legacy of anarchism and 


‘the (related) fact that it is currently the only 


substantial anti-Leninist but revolutionary 
movement in existence lead to the conclu- 
sion that the best starting point for building 
a new left is anarchism. But what sort of 
anarchist movement is needed? The objec- 
tive has to be kept in mind, to aid in the 
creation of a revolution that will found a 
future society without classes or the rule of 
a minority. It also has to be recognised that 
anarchism in the past has failed to fulfil this 
objective, most notably in Spain where it 
could have carried the revolution through, 
at least locally. 


We must learn from the mistakes of the 
past. It is not enough to build large loose 
organisations formed on the basis of opposi- 
tion to capitalism and an adherence to anar- 
chism as an ideal. Experience has shown 
that these become paralysed when faced 
with an unforseen set of circumstances as 
with the Spanish CNT, or effectively taken 
over by much smaller but more coherent 
forces as was the fate of many of the other 
syndicalist movements. At a key moment 
they are likely to falter and it at this point 
that authoritarians can step in and assume 
leadership over the revolution. 


More importantly, the building of local 
groups with only with the intention of get- 
ting stuck in but no vision of becoming a 
mass movement, has little to offer when it 
comes to creating a libertarian revolution. 
Such groups and the networks that are con- 
structed from time to time may start off 
vibrant but quickly lose a sense of purpose 
and cease to exist over time. In Britain in 
particular a large number of these have 
arisen over the last decade, and in Ireland 
we have had a few. They leave no real 
legacy, however; who can even remember 
the Dublin Anarchist Collective, Dundalk 
Libertarian Communist Group, Scottish Lib- 
ertarian Federation or the Midlands Anar- 
chist Network. 


Some anarchists in Russia and Spain after 
the revolutions there attempted to identify 
why their movements were defeated by the 
authoritarian forces. Their conclusions were 
remarkably similar and apply to anarchism 
today in many countries. 


Some of the Russian exiles formed a group in 
Paris that published a pamphlet’ based on 
their experiences that argued: 
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“This contradiction between the positive 
and incontestable substance of libertarian 
ideas, and the miserable state in which the 
anarchist movement vegetates, has its ex- 
planation in a number of causes, of which 
the most important, the principal, is the 
absence of organisational principles and 
practices in the anarchist movement. 


In all countries. the anarchist movement is 
represented by several local organisations 
advocating contradictory theories and prac- 
tices having no perspectives for the future, 
nor of a continuity in militant work, and 
habitually disappearing. hardly leaving the 
slightest trace behind them.” 


A decade later in 1938 a second group, "the 
Friends of Durruti" composed of several thou- 
sand members of the Spanish CNT pub- 
lished a pamphlet? explaining why the CNT 
had failed to complete the Spanish revolu- 
tion. It was part of an attempt even at that 
late stage to turn the situation around: 


“We [the CNT] did not have a concrete pro- 
gram. We had no idea where we were going. 
We had lyricism aplenty; but when all is said 
and done, we did not know what to do with 
our masses of workers or how to give sub- 
stance to the popular effusion which erupted 
inside our organisation. By not knowing 
what to do we handed the revolution on a 
platter to the bourgeoisie and the Marxists 
who support the farce of yesteryear” 


Although the Friends of Durruti were talk- 
ing of the problems faced during an actual 
revolution their criticism is also relevant to 
today’s situation. Lack of organisation pre- 
vents many anarchist groups from being 
effective and in the event of a revolution in 
the future will prevent them from leading it 
to success. 


What is needed is an organisation with co- 
herent ideas and a practice of democratic 


debate and decision making. One capable of 
dealing with crisis and making rapid deci- 
sions without relying on a ‘leadership’. This 
is an easy statement to make, in practice it 
is not easy to create. All too often such 
attempts either succumb to authoritarian- 
ism or collapse into sectarianism and isola- 
tion. They become isolated in their own 
ghetto, interested in argument but no longer 
capable of or even interested in intervening 
in struggle. 


Building an effective anarchist organisation 
is not something that can happen overnight. 
Even the initial formation of core politics 
takes a number of years. Then the process of 
winning people over to these politics and 
giving them the skills and knowledge re- 
quired to play a full role in a revolutionary 
organisation takes a considerable amount of 
time. To maintain coherency and democ- 
racy the organisation can only grow slowly 
when small, even in ideal circumstances 
doubling perhaps every 6 months to a year. 
And in the course of that growth it is all too 
easy to lose sight of the goal and lapse into 
isolation, sectarianism and irrelevancy. 


Even given the right theory, an organisation 
is dependant on the experience and commit- 
ment of its membership in order to put its 
ideas into practice and arrive at new sensi- 
ble strategies. The commitment needed can 
only be maintained if the internal culture of 
an organisation is one in which debate is 
favoured and sectarianism is discouraged. 
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Obviously the political positions are also 
important but that discussion is beyond the 
scope of any one article. However it is 
possible to identify key areas of organisa- 
tional practice that an anarchist organisa- 
tion needs to be committed to in order to 
avoid the mistakes of the past, and grow in 
a consistent, coherent way. These are: 


Theoretical and tactical unity 


` An organisation is strong only because it 


represents the collective efforts of many 


individuals. To maximise on this these ef- 


forts need to be completely collective, all 
members working towards a common goal 
with common tactics. ` This is not just in 
relation to revolution but in every area the 
organisation involves itself in. This has 
been called tactical unity. | 


Authoritarian Eou UOTIN have tactical 


unity because commands are passed down- 


from the leadership, unity only breaks down 
when disagreements arise within the lead- 
ership. These organisations may have a 
formal adherence to theoretical unity but 
usually this comprises of no more than the 


ability of the membership to repeat the 


utterings of the leadership’. This is not an 
option for anarchists, in order to achieve 


_ tactical unity there must be real theoretical 


kad 


unity. This requires unrelenting discus- 
sión, education and debate around all theo- 
retical issues within the organisation with 


e _ the goal of forgirig a set of clearly understood 
-` positions and, the ability of all the member- 


ship to argue for and present new ones. 
Rather than parroting a party line there is 
needed an organisational understanding of 


how to see and interact with the rest of the 
world. 


This practice nct only gives the organisation 
real strength in its activities, but also gives 
it the ability to react in a crisis. The under- 
standing developed and the experience of 
decision making are precisely the tools 
needed when it comes to aiding the creation 
of revolution and the establishment of a 
socialist society based on real democracy. 
The continuous interaction of the members 
with society brings the skills and practice of 
the organisation into the wider movement. 
We wish our ideas to lead, not because we 
have control of particular positions, but be- 


cause of the superiority of our organisation’s 


ideas. 


Involvement in everyday life. 


Too often revolutionaries see themselves as 
separate from and above everyday life. The 
working class is often talked of as a sepa- 
rate, foreign entity rather than the place 
where we live and interact on a daily basis. 
Activity is seen as the cart to be placed 
behind the horse of revolutionary theory. 
Some Marxists refer to this as a cornerstone 


of their organisation. They have expressed 


itas “No revolutionary practice without revo- 
lutionary theory”. Activity is thus seen at 
best, as the method by which new recruits 
are won”, at worst, something that is not as 
yet necessary. 


If building a mass revolutionary organisa- 
tion was simply a matter of having a good 
theory, perhaps there would be something 


in this approach, at least for authoritarian 
socialists. A few learned types go up the 
mountain for some years to consult the writ- 
ten word of the gods of socialism. They 
interpret this as a creed for new times, carve 
it in stone and return to the assembled 
masses on the plains below, ready to lead 
them to the promised land. This is still a 
popular approach to revolutionary organi- 
sation at the moment. 


But a quick look at the history of the left 
demonstrates that the mass organisations 
have not been those with the best theory but 
those most able to interact with the mass of 
the population. The strength of Maoism or 
the Sandanistas to name two once popular 
movements, was hardly in their theoretical 
clarity. Rather it was in their ability to 
interact with a sizeable section of the popu- 
lation, despite the weakness of their politi- 


cal understanding. 


Anarchists need to root their politics firmly 


in actual struggle, at whatever level it is 
occurring. Through this involvement, as 
: serioùs activists, respect can be gained and 
so an audience won among the real ‘van- 


guard’, those actually involved in fighting at 
some level against the system. Theory, as 
far as possible, must be taken from experi- 
ences of struggle and tested by that experi- 
ence. It must be presented so that it gains a 
wider and wider influence within the major 
movement. 


Commitment 


Too often anarchist groups are composed of 
a small core of people who do the vast bulk of 
the work and financing of the organisation 
and a much larger periphery who avoid this 
commitment. This is unacceptable and a 
recipe for disaster. Revolutionary organisa- 
tions require a large commitment in both 
money and time if they are to grow. All 
individuals involved must be willing to make 
this commitment, there is little room for 
hobbyists. 


The left is coming through a bleak time, one 
of defeat and retreat stretching back over a 
decade. It is all too easy to become demoral- 
ised. But it is part of a price that has to be 
paid for a century of following a variety of 
dead ends. The left may be largely comatose 
for the moment but the force that created it 
is as active as ever. Capitalism is incapable 
of fulfilling the needs of the people of the 
world, and so long as it exists it will throw up 
oppositional forces. In Ireland, issues such 
as the X-case and the service charges dem- 
onstrate how people will be forced to fight 
back, although these are not offensives and 
should not be portrayed as such. In Mexico 


_ the EZLN rising on New Years day exposes 


the same force. 


The question for us is how to avoid the 
mistakes of those activists who went before 
us. Anarchism is weak at the moment, but 
the possibility remains open to build the 
organisations and confidence in the class 
that are required to win change. Revolu- 
tionary opportunities will arise, the task is 
to build the skills and confidence needed to 
seize them, and that work starts today. 


' Indeed if volume and complexity of theory alone 
were the yardstick used Christianity or Islam! 
should be considered. 
’ by anarchists, these accounted for the failure of 
anarchism to create an alternative, however much it 
could point at, the possibility of that alternative. 
‘ It is important to recognise that none of these 
things were complete however, due to a situation of 
dual power with the state. However the period from 
after the revolution in 1936 to May 1937 saw most 
major decisions being made in a democratic fashion 
with the state only interfering at the national level. 
* These examples should have ended the debate 
over whether the working class could collectively 
run the economy. To the idealists where the idea is 
more important than the reality however we still 
receive the mantra of ‘trade union consciousness’ 
and ‘need for the state’. 
S The IWW in the USA was indeed a real union but 
it was explicitly not anarchist. Its politics although 
having much in common with anarchism (and 
despite the fact many anarchists were members) was 
more probably described as revolutionary 
syndicalist. 
é A fair part of this view originates with a single 
study by a right wing bourgeoisie scholar in Spain 
based on one village at thë time ofa minor uprising 
in 1932. His work has since been shown as 
completely inaccurate. See “The anarchists of 
Casas Viejas” by Jerome R. Mintz (1982) for a 
fuller discussion of this event and its subsequent 
falsification. 
7 An example of this was the recent beating up of 
one of the more political and successful punk 
singers, Jello Biafra the lead singer of the Dead 
Kennedy’s for ‘selling out’. His leg was broken so 
=, that it was so swollen it could not be put in a 
cast. 
8 There is an neitin interview with activists of 
KAS (Russian anarchists, using the name of the 
anarcho-syndicaiist organisation suppressed by the 
Bolsheviks in 1918) in issue #5 of “Independent 
Politics”, Winter 1994 that describes the origins of 
these groups in more detail. The following quote 
describes the formation of one of the groups that 
came together froin 12 cities in the late 80’s to re- 
form KAS. 
“In Moscow this was a student group called 
Obshchina, community or commune, which dates 
back to 1983. There was a group of people, friends, 
and in 1985-86 they had been the organising 
committee of the All Union Revolutionary Marxist 
Party. Later there was some evolution of ideas and 
by the time the Obshchina group was created in 
1987 the main participants already knew that they 
stood for anarcho-syndicalism. This was mainly 
under the influence of Bakunin’s critique of state 
socialism and Marxism. These people were mainly 
historians and had the possibility to read materials 
in the archives, which was closed to the general 
public.” 
? Although defeat at the hands of Franco’s Better 
equipped army, or by even stronger international 
intervention would have remained a possibility. 
There was little international support that could be 
called on. Obviously without spreading internation- 
ally the revolution could not have survived long. 
0 Organisational Platform of the Libertarian 
Communists. 
'! Towards a Fresh Revolution. 
'2 This is demonstrated by the frequent limitation to 
yes/no argument and the inability to discuss around 
issues that are claimed to be central to their politics. 
t3 Jf this seems to be an overstatement consider how 
many of the leaders of revolutionary organisations 
engage in no practical activity at all, their valuable 
time instead being devoted to developing theory and 
supervising the memberships activities. 


Trade Union Fightback 


- the lessons to be learned 


When the Programme for National Recovery (PNR) was proposed 
for ratification by the Irish Congress of Trade Unions (ICTU) in 


October 1987, organised opposition was negligible. 


Most of the 


left appeared to be almost unaware of the long term consequences 


of the bureaucrats’ adoption of “social partnership” 


and only 


about a dozen independent socialists, Trotskyists and anarchists 
got together to run a limited campaign, producing no more than a 
couple of thousand leaflets and posters. 


At the beginning of the PNR’s third and final 
year, ICTU held a special conference (Feb- 
ruary 8th 1990) to discuss its continued 
involvement in the Programme. To coincide 
with this conference, the Portobello Unem- 
ployed Action Group (PUAG) organised a 
public meeting under the title “Withdraw 
from the Programme; Fight the Cuts“ . This 
meeting attracted no more than twenty peo- 
ple - including most of those involved in the 
1987 campaign. Yet from this small begin- 
ning, it was decided to establish a campaign 
to work for the rejection of a PNR MarklII. 


Over the following months, Trade Unionists 
and Unemployed against the Programme 
(TUUAP) was established and managed to 
build a campaign which attracted the spon- 


sorship of over 300 trade union activists 
across most unions - both public and private 
sector -with groups in over a dozen towns 
and cities. Although the number of cam- 
paign activists was considerably smaller 
than this, TUUAP organised two success- 
ful conferences (one of which was at- 
tended by over 130 people) and public 
meetings in at least 10 different venues. 
In the 3-week period before the vote on 
the Programme for Economic and Social 
Progress (PESP) almost 100,000 leaflets 
were distributed. In addition local TUUAP 
groups in several areas produced their own 
leaflets and sectoral leaflets were distrib- 
uted among INTO, TUI, Public Sector and 
Building workers. 


TUUAP brought together shop stewards and 
activists from SIPTU, ATGWU, IDATU; TUI, 
INTO, ASTI, MSF, CWU, CPSU, IMPACT, 
AEU, ETU, NEETU, NUSMW, AGEMOU, 
UCATT, GMBTU, BATU, EEPTU, NGA, 
PNA, PSEU, NUJ, BFAWU, UMTTIEaswellas 
unemployed activists from Dublin, Thurles, 
Clonmel and Portlaoise. Groups were es- 
tablishedin Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway, 
Waterford, Dungarvan, Shannon, Clonmel, 
Thurles, Portlaoise, Dundalk, Drogheda:and 
Letterkenny. Public meetings were held 
around the country, factories were 
leafletted, motions brought to branch 
meetings and to trades councils. For the 
first time in years there was the genesis of a 
challenge to the leadership’s thinking. 


In Dublin, the TUUAP group met fortnightly 
- and weekly when required. Attendances 
varied somewhat but there was always a 
minimum of between 15 and 20, with an 
average attendance of 25 to 30. There was a 
constant buzz of activity and TUUAP activ- 
ists formed the backbone of the Waterford 
Glass Strike Support Group. Trade union 
meetings, Trades Council meetings, etc. were 
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all leafletted looking for support for the 
campaign. Press releases and letters to the 
papers were issued weekly (sometimes even 
two or three a week) & several press confer- 
ences were held. While the media were not 
very generous in their coverage, the cam- 
paign did make the front page of the na- 
tionel dailies on more than one occasion. In 
the three week period of the vote on PESP, 
this activity reached its peak and over 40 
neople distributed approximately 50,000 
leaflets im the Dublin area alone. There was 
therefore consistent level of activity anda 
Ta Þe campaign was a real and 

ta chalenge the concept of 


ess or orious 

The tustory of TUUAP in che pest-PESP 
period is, however, somewhat :ess glorious. 
The Conference held on 25th May 1991 at- 
tracted an attendance of less than 60 with 
just 9 people from outside Dublin. This 
conference debated 19 motions - all of which 
envisaged the campaign continuing on in 
some form. Among the objectives which 
these motions set out for a supposedly re- 
newed TUUAP were to 

«campaign against the [Industrial Rela- 
tions] Act...” (Motion A) 

“ „constitute ...as an ongoing campaign...” 
(Motion B) 


“ maintain and develop the network of shop | 


stewards and trade union activists built up 
around TUUAP...” (Motion C) 

_ © intervene inall workers’ struggles, initiat- 
ing support groups for strikes, raising finan- 
cial support and solidarity...”(Motion F) 

“ „raise in...public sector unions the need for 
action to defend the C&A scheme” (Motion I) 
“ renew the struggle...to force a change in 
the policy of ICTU, as expressed through the 
PNR and the PESP, to the public 
sector...” (Motion J) 

« produce a regular newspaper / bulletin...” 
(Motion L) , 

“ „provide practical and organisational sup- 
port to strikes as they occur...” (Motion P) 
...stand / support candidates for Branch / Re- 
gional / National Executive Committees...” 
(Motion Q) 


The reality however was somewhat differ- 
ent. Having begun life as a single-issue 
campaign, much of the energy around 
TUUAP was already dissipated by the time 
of the conference. The core group of activists 
had dwindled to less than ten and nothing 
that was said at the conference indicated 
that this core group was likely to increase in 
size. 


In fact in the post-conference scenario, the 
number of activists dwindled even further 
and nothing more than the rather irregular 
production of a newsletter was possible. In 
early 1992, it was decided to attempt to 
expand this newsletter to a more regular 
tabloid-size publication. However after just 
two issues (April/May 1992 and Autumn 
1992) this had to be abandoned due to a lack 
of resources and personnel. While the re- 
sponse to “Trade Union Fighttback“ (as the 
paper was titled) was generally positive, 
the number of people willing to take out 


subscriptions, take copies for sale or indeed 
write articles for publication was disappoint- 
ingly small and meant that the venture was 
unsustainable. 


Poor response 
As PESP began to approach the end of its 
life, several attempts were made to reconsti- 
tute TUUAP as a campaigning group with 
some real base. The name was changed to 
“Trade Union Fightback” (TUF) at a ‘na- 
tional’ meeting held on 22nd May 1993. It 


was an indication of what was to come that © 


this meeting had an attendance of less than 
30 people - with just one from outside Dub- 
lin. Despite several mailouts to almost 300 
contacts in the months between May 1993 
and February 1994, the response was al- 
most non-existent. Dublin meetings - even 
during the vote on PESP’s successor, the 
Programme for Competitiveness and Work 
(PCW)-had less than ten regular attenders. 
In the rest of the country there was only one 
formal meeting - in Portlaoise where the 
initiative came from an unemployed TUF 
supporter. In the end, the campaign 
amounted to just 5,000 leaflets, most of 
which were posted to contacts in the hope 
that they would be distributed. 


It is difficult to explain exactly why a cam- 


a Campaign 
which attracted 
the sponsorship of 
over 300 trade 
union activists 
across most unions 
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paign which had put up one hell of a fight in 
1990/1991 was hardly able to raise even a 
whimper of protest in late 1993. I think, 
however, that the writing was on the wall 
since the conference of May 1991. In hind- 
sight we can see that the attendance at that 
conference (or rather those who did not at- 
tend) was evidence of a huge demoralisation 
following the ballot. To a certain extent 
TUUAP had become a victim of its own 
success. Acampaign which had begun as an 
attempt to maximise the ‘No’ vote had drawn 
in such a layer of supporters that some 
people began to feel that we could actually 
deliver a rejection of the PESP. When we 
failed to achieve the result, demoralisation 
set in. If at that conference in May ‘91, we 
had taken stock of the situation, and taken 
this into account, perhaps we would have 
adopted a more realistic set of motions. 


The subsuquent period of time (i.e. 1991, ‘92, 
‘93) saw an even greater fall-off in general 
trade union and political activity than had 
been the case in the previous number of 
years. Disillusionment with trade unions 


was more the rule than the exception and 
TUUAP/TUF’s attempts to keep going as a 
focus for anti-social partnership’ activity 
fell onto the shoulders of just three or four 
activists. As the PCW approached, Militant 
Labour decided to focus its energies on the 
newly-established Militant Labour Trade 
Union Group, the Socialist Workers Move- 
ment made no attempt to involve them- 
selves in the campaign and again it was left 
toa handful of activists to attempt to launch 
a ‘national’ campaign. It simply proved 
unsustainable and, following a disastrous 
campaign, the few people who had attempted 
to keep the initiative alive were left with no 
option but to formally wind up TUF - at least 
for the time being. | 


Untapped Potential? 

In attempting to analyse the level of suc- 
cess or failure which TUUAP/TUF achieved, 
it is important to start from a position of 
realising exactly what the initiative repre- 
sented. Was it laden with untapped poten- 
tial? With a more ‘correct’ programme 
could TUUAP/TUF have become the gen- 
esis of a mass rank-and-file movement? 
Or did it simply tap into an anti-social 
partnership’ feeling among a layer of ac- 
tivists and provide a forum through which 
their activity could be co-ordinated? 


As already mentioned, TUUAP was estab- 
lished as a single-issue campaign. It had one 
objective - to defeat the ICTU’s planned 
successor to the PNR (or at least to maxim- 
ise the vote against). In a document circu- 
lated to TUUAP activists in the lead-up to 
the Conference of 25th May 1991, Des Derwin 
(TUUAP Chairperson) stated 

“It need not have been a shop stewards cam- 
paign. It was never explicitly so and the level 
of participation indicates that it was hardly 
a spontaneous initiative from the shop stew- 
ards of Ireland! The aim was to defeat or at 
least oppose the Programme and it could 
have been an organisation of concerned indi- 
viduals like most single-issue campaigns. 
And, let’s face it, as regards its core and 
activities it was like that, with little partici- 
pation from the shop stewards on the ground 
and, of course, no structural participation 
from union committees etc.”(1) 


Further on, he continued 

“At base TUUAP committed many stewards 
and union activists to opposing the Pro- 
grammes and to a modestly comprehensive 
‘fightback’ alternative programme. For many 
this was their first embracing of alternative 
ideas for the labour movement and they may 
not even be aware of the many other practical 
and comprehensive proposals for change and 
advance. ”(2) 


So TUUAP achieved the endorsement of a 
relatively broad layer of trade union activ- 
ists united on the specific issue of fighting 
PNR/PESP. It never attempted to present a 
radical alternative strategy for democracy 
and change in the trade union movement. 
While the 300 or so sponsors of the campaign 
were united in their criticism of the state of 
the movement and the direction in which 
trade union leaders were taking it, there 


was not necessarily agreement on all the 
tactics andstrategies which would be needed 
to reclaim the movement. 


Indeed, there was always a considerable gap 
betwen the level of formal support (as ex- 
pressed by endorsement of the TUUAP state- 
ment) and the level of active support. As Des 
Derwin put it: 

“While TUUAP could present itself now and 
again as an alliance of shop stewards (the 
Dublin press conferences, the National Con- 
ference, the founding meetings of the main 
groups, its literature), these were exceptional 
occasions, requiring great organising efforts 
(and even then only a small minority of the 
signatories were involved) and the active 
nuclei in the groups were very small and did 
not retain the participation of many ‘ordt- 
nary decent’ stewards and reps.’(3) 


Nevertheless the campaign could justifiably 
claim to be the biggest and most representa- 
tive gathering of shop stewards and activ- 
ists since the national federation of shop 
stewards and rank and file committees of 
the 1970’s. As already mentioned, fort- 
nightly meetings in Dublin in the months 
leading up to the PESP ballot were very well 
attended (20-30 attended regularly). Many 
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groups outside the capital produced and 


distributed local leaflets. The distribution. 


of almost 100,000 leaflets in the 3 weeks 
immediately before the ballot indicated a 
high level of activism - albeit for a limited 
period. 


Following the ballot however the unifying 
factor of campaigning for a No vote was 
gone. Having provided a co-ordinating 
structure for trade unionists who wished 
to oppose the PESP, TUUAP now had to 
look to the future and attempt to discover 
a way to use what had been achieved as a 
base for building a more long-term focus 
for opposition to the rightward stampede 
of the leadership. 


Narrow Focus 
While the majority consensus in TUUAP 
had been that the campaign should - in the 
run up to the ballot - confine itself to the 
maximisation of the No vote, there had been 
a school of tiiuugtit - inainly represented by 
Irish Workers Group (IWG) members active 
in the campaign - that this focus was too 


narrow. The IWG paper “Class Struggle” 


argued 


“lodged within the singleness of purpose 


What are the National Plans? 


The Programme for National Recovery, launched in October 1987, was the 
culmination of almost a year of talks between the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions and the then Fianna Fail government led by Charlie Haughey. It was 
a three-year deal which committed’the trade union movement to industrial 
peace in return for ‘moderate’ pay increases (i.e less than inflation), tax reform, 
and government action on unemployment. Pointing to the situation in Britain 
where Thatcher had decimated trade union organisation, ICTU leaders 
claimed that the deal would protect the movement here from similar attacks 


from the right. 


It was sold to workers on the basis that by accepting pay increases which 
were lower than inflation, this would help the government to get the public 
finances under control and that as a result of this jobs would be created. 
Despite the fact that within days of the Programme's launch (at a Press 
reception attended by the entire Fianna Fail cabinet and the leadership of 
ICTU) the government announced a massive round of public service cuts, and 
despite the fact that the Programme itself specifically endorsed job losses 
in the public sector, ICTU leaders heralded the PNR as a victory for the trade 


union movement. 


What ICTU failed to point out was that the only side which had given specific 
commitments in the deal was the trade unions. While pay increases were 
specifically pegged at rates which were well below expected inflation - with no 
review for at least two years - commitments by government and employers were 
couched in vague and generalised terms. Indeed, it would be more correct to 
describe them as aspirations rather than commitments. The deal was opposed 
by some on the grounds that it was a poor deal, that more could have been 
achieved with stronger negotiators. Others - including the WSM - opposed the 
very notion of the trade union leadership doing centralised deals with 
government and employers over the heads of the members. 


So began what was to become known as “social partnership”, leading to The 
Programme for Economic and Social Progress (1991 - 1993) and the current 
deal the Programme for Competitiveness and Work (due to run until the end 
of 1996). Each succesive deal has brought ICTU closer and closer to the 
government - to the extent that it is no exaggeration to describe them as being 
the third arm of the current Fianna Fail/Labour coalition government. All of 
the consequences pointed out by the deals’ opponents back in 1987 have come 


to fruition. 


with which TUUAP approaches its goal is a 
fundamental contradiction. Insofar as it 
limits itself to the single isue of getting out 
the ‘no’ vote, the campaign has turned its 
back on the vital need to build an alternative 
to the Plan. This is a fatal flaw - for when 
faced with a barrage of propaganda coming 
from the union tops, many workers who are 
thoroughly sickened by the programme still 
see no real alternative to it."(4) 


IWG argued that TUUAP should aim to be 
more than a ‘vote no’ campaign: 

‘Its branches and sectoral groups can and 
must become the basis, not only for mobilis- 
ing a No vote, but for taking up related 
issues. The key to this is to develop beyond 
limited anti-PNR bulletins and begin to or- 
ganise rank and file bulletins in each 
sector.....They must be constituted as a per- 
manent network of militant activists that 
will remain in existence long after the battle 
over the PNR is fought, toco-ordinate a class- 
wide response to the bosses’ attacks. ”™(5) 


Looking back on the history of TUUAP after 
the PESP ballot, this is still the question for 
debate - would TUUAP have been any more 
of a ‘viable entity’ in May 1991 if it had 
twelve months previously set as one of its 
main objectives the building of a rank-and- 
file movement? 


Rhetorical Gesture 

There were very few TUUAP activists who 
were - and are - not fully aware of the need 
for a mass rank-and-file movement. If, 
however, TUUAP had set the building of 
such a movement as an immediate objec- 
tive, it is likely that differences would have 
arisen as to the tactics, strategies and 
indeed structures needed. In any event, to 
have done so without first establishing a 
solid base among shop stewards and union 
activists would have been nothing more 
than a rhetorical gesture. 


A rank-and-file movement cannot be willed 
into existence. It will not be the cause of on- 
the-ground activity but will come about as 
the result of such activity. TUUAP/TUF 
was never - at any stage of its existence - 
in a position to declare itself a shop stew- 
ards/rank-and-file movement: 

“Although it may wish to adopt the aim of 
establishing a shop stewards movement, the 
proportion nationally of shop stewards in- 
volved in TUUAP, the input from workplaces 
(as opposed to individual activists) and 
commiittes, the level of participation beyond 
formal support, and the breadth of the basis 
of that support (opposition to the Pro- 
grammes) are all insufficient to describe 
TUUAP or its immediate successor asa shop 
stewards movement...it would bea shell with- 
out any real substance.’(6) 


A genuine rank-and-file movement will only 
be built as a result of both experience of 
struggle and clearly worked-out ideas of 
what can be done within the unions. There 
is no evidence to suggest that had TUUAP 
from its outset set the building of such a 
movement as one of its main aims, it would 
have been one iota closer to the achievement 
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of that aim by the time voting on the PESP 
had finished. 


Low ebb 


Industrial and political struggle in the 1990- 
91 period - and since - was at a low ebb. 
Workers’ confidence is low and most indus- 
trial struggle which is taking place is of a 
defensive rather than an offensive nature. 
All trade union activists are aware of the 
growing sense of apathy and disillusion- 
ment and the fact that trade union con- 
sciousness can no longer be taken for granted. 
Attendance at union meetings is extremely 
low and even Phil Flynn (IMPACT general 
secretary and current President of ICTU) 
complained of the low level of participation 
in the ballot on the PCW. (7) For a whole 
: layer of workers - both young and not so 
young - ‘the union’ is something abstract and 
this sense of alienation is deepened by the 
“New Realism” and “social partnership” of 
the leadership. 


In a feature in “Industrial Relations News” 
(IRN) in early 1993, Norman Croke (SIPTU 
official and recent candidate for the vice- 
presidency of that union) admitted that cen- 
tralised bargaining is eroding trade union 
democracy 

“When negotiations take place in camera 
through the aegis of the Social Partners, 
active trade union membership participa- 
tion is severely curtailed. Trade union mem- 
bers and lay officials are relegated to the 
position of passive observer within their own 
organisation and workplace.” (8) 

Croke noted that in a study of membership 
participation carried out in the Irish Trans- 
port and General Workers Union (ITGWU) 
- forerunner to SIPTU - during a period of 
decentralised wage bargaining and reported 
in IRN 24/1989, 81% of trade union mem- 
bers studied had participated in votes on 
wage deals. However, the result of SIPTU’s 
ballot on the PESP showed that out of a 
claimed membership at the time (1991) of 
208,000 (he admits that the actual book 
membership was only approximately 
180,000), only 90,805 members voted. In 
other words, only 50.5% of members cast a 
vote, showing that 30% more trade union 
members voted when the wage deal was 
negotiated locally through free collective 
bargaining. More recently, this conclusion 
has been reinforced by the vote on the PCW. 
Of SIPTU’s claimed 1993 membership of 
197,500, only 91,419 (46.3%) participated in 
the ballot. (It is interesting to note here that 
only 61,173 SIPTU members - 31% of the 
total membership - actually voted in favour 
of the PCW). 


Croke himself carried out a study of the 
opinions of a sample of 91 lay activist and 
rank-and-file members within SIPTU - a 
study whose findings reiterated the fact 
that centralised bargaining has increasingly 
isolated ordinary trade unionists from the 
decision making process. Among the com- 
ments made by Croke in the course of his 
IRN article are 

“rank-and-file participation at the central 
decision making forums is all but non-exist- 
ent...” 


“trade union activists and members havea 
preference for decentralised bargaining and 
prefer such bargaining to be undertaken by 
their elected shop stewards and loeal full- 
time Branch officials.” 
...the developing consensus or Soc ial Part- 

ner approach to industrial relations 
within the trade union movement is confined 
principally to the leadership...” 
“The implications for the trade union leader- 
ship and movement in containing lay and 
rank-and-file activists in a passive 
role...carries with it the danger that the lead- 
ership and the movement may become less 
relevant to its members.”(9) 


While we do not need Norman Croke or 
anybody else to tell us that ‘social partner- 
ship’ is anti-democratic, it is interesting to 
note that even among the bureaucrats there 
is a realisation that it is not safe for them to 
be too open about their duplicity. And while 
the bureaucracy will remain happy enough 
with a quiet, disillusioned membership (as 
long as that membership continues to fund 
their huge salaries and high-flying lifestyles), 
our challenge is to turn the apathy into 
anger and a demand for change. 


What’s to be done? 


The question for trade union activists is not 
whether rank-and-file activity is a good thing 
but how such activity can be motivated - in 
other words, what are the aims, structures 
and strategies needed to combat the apathy 


a rank-and-file 
movement cannot 
be willed into 
existence 


and, in periods of low activity such as we are 
currently experiencing, where should our 
energies be directed? With over 55% of all 
Irish employees unionised, there is a great 
potential power in the trade union move- 
ment. The tapping of that potential poses a 
challenge for all those interested in building 
a free and democratic society. It is impor- 
tant that in discussing what can be achieved, 
we realistically assess the current position 
and avoid trotting out ritualistic slogans. 


On the organised left, the main strategies 
put forward for trade union work could be 
summarised as 1.Building Sroad Lefts, 2. 
Rank-and-filism 3.Building a Solidarity 
Network (Laying the groundwork) . It is 
crucial that we understand what each in- 
volves. 


1. The Broad Left Strategy 


The principal objective of the Broad Left 
Strategy is to elect a more ’radical’ or ‘left- 
wing leadership. Those who advocate a 
Broad Left Strategy do of course usually 
argue for officials to be electable and re- 


callable and for them to be paid at the 
average wage of the members they repre- 
sent. The fundamental flaw in this strategy 
is however that it is presumed that by elect- 
ing a new leadership the unions can be 
changed from the top down. 


This strategy does not however address the 
basic problem. Just as society cannot be 
improved fundamentally by electing a ‘left- 
wing’ government, neither can the trade 
union movement be reformed in this way. 
Pursuit of the Broad Left Strategy means 
that the election of leaders becomes more 
important than fighting for changes in the 
very rules and structures of the movement 
which would allow for more democratic par- 
ticipation. 


Just as Anarchists believe that workers do 
not need leaders to organise our society, so 
we contend that the potential power of the 
trade union movement is stymied by the 
current divisions between leaders and led. 
Real decision making is concentrated in the 
hands of avery small number of people. This 
situation has been compounded by the amal- 
gamations and ‘rationalisation of structures’ 
which have occured over the past number of 
years. 


Within the current structures, a trade union 
official’s role is that of arbitrator, conciliator 


and fixer. In order to fulfil this role, an 


official must have control of his/her mem- 
bers. If an employer cannot be sure that the 
official can deliver workers’ compliance with 
a deal, why would that employer bother with 
negotiations at all? It is because of this that 
officials are so quick to condemn ‘unofficial’ 
action (i.e. action which hasn’t been given 


their approval) and this is also the reason . 


why the average official does not encourage 
a high level of debate and activity among the 
rank-and-file. 


No matter how ‘radical’ the official might 
personally be, the structures of the move- 
ment dictate that he/she is not in a position 
to encourage members to fight for their de- 
mands. The Broad Left Strategy - while 
usually padded out by calls for a ‘fighting 
leadership’ (whatever that is!) and for inter- 
nal democracy and accountability - is essen- 
tially aimed at the election of a new leader- 
ship who will supposedly bring about change 
from the top. It fails to address the crunch 
issue - it is not the individual leaders who 
are the real problem, rather it is the struc- 
tures which give them all-encompassing 
power. 


2.Rank-and-Filism 


This strategy involves fighting within the 
trade unions for more democracy, more strug- 
gle and more involvement by ‘ordinary’ mem- 
bers. It is a strategy with which Anarchists 
would be in full agreement. As already 
mentioned, however, a rank-and-file move- 
ment cannot be willed into existence. Con- 
stant repititious calls for the building of a 
rank-and-file movement do little or nothing 
to bring about such a movement. Where 
such groupings have existed in the past they 
have come about as a result of groups of 


workerscomingtotherealisationthatthe . 
“© union bureaucracy is an obstacle to thêm ~. 
‘in their struggle. In circumstances where’ 
they are denied sanction for strikes or 
find themselves being dragged’ into end- 
less. rounds of mediation, conciliation, 
‘Labour Court hearings, Labour Relations 


Commissions etc., workers often come to 
the conclusion that it is necessary to by- 


_ pass the union officials in order to fight. It 


is when workers arein conflict with bosses, 
when their confidence in the bureaucracy 
has been eroded and when they them- 


selves are confident enough to take up the. 
fight that they realise the need for inde- | 


pendent organisation within the unions. 


The point is that - as I mentioned earlier- 
-rank-and-file movements come about as a 


result of workers’ confidence and experi- 
ence of struggle - not the other way round. 


‘At a time ‘of low struggle and confidence, 
-any attempt to build such a movenient. 
- will attract only a very small number of 


activists. That is not to say that such 
attempts (where they arise from a genu- 


ine anti-bureaucratic feeling) are wrong, 
just to counsel against unrealistic goals. 


3.The Solidarity Network | 


‘Nothing is to be. gained by constantly 


putting out calls for the ideal- a genuine 


< mass rank-and-file movement which 
-would take the power away from the bu- 


reaucrats. Indeed the constant issuing of 


such calls can often provide cover for those 


who do not wish to make a realistic as- 


sessment of the current position and ap- . 


ply themselves to what can be done in the 
here and now. 


In a climate of widespread disillusion- 


ment/demoralisation, TUUAP/TUF’s 


great- strength was that it provided a 
forum for an admittedly smali layer of 
activists to come together on a limited 


platform. It aimed -and to some extent at © 
least:succeeded - to break down the isola- 
tion felt:-by the most militant.activists. It 
provided a network for efforts to be pooled 
against the concept of‘social partnership’. 


I believe that the correct: decision was 
made at the outset when TUUAP con- 
fined itself to the maximisation of the ‘No’ 


vote on PESP II.. This did not mean that 
call the other issues which confront the .. 
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trade union movement were ignored. It 
meant instead that these issues could be 
discussed in an open non-sectarian man- 
ner. 


In periods of low struggle such as that 
which we are currently experiencing, it is 
important that trade unionists take stock 
of the possibilities for action, that we 


- address and debate issues such as:- What 
‘is the best way to organise the reclama- 


tion of the trade union movement by rank- 
and-file activists? What tactics should be 
employed when an upturn in struggle 
dees come? It is also important for social- 
ists within the trade unions to continue to 
provide support for those struggles which 
do occur. (In fact such support is even 
more necessary in periods of low struggle 
in that those trade union battles which do 
take place are invariably of a defensive 
nature). Now is the time for those of us 
who wish to see wholesale change in the 


trade unions and their structures to be 


laying the groundwork, to be identifying 
key acticivists and discussing issues with 
them, to be building contacts within vari- 
ous sectors and various unions. This is 
work which can often be slow, tedious and 
unglamorous but it is work which is cru- 


cial if we are ever to take realistic steps 


along the road to building the oft-de- 
manded ‘mass rank-and-file movement’. 
This is what we mean when we talk about 
building a Solidarity Network, what is 
involved in reality is the laying of the 
foundation stones for our greater ambi- 
tions. 


While TUUAP/TUF has now been for- 


mally: laid to rest, such initiaives will 
inevitably arise again. Whether as strike 
support groups , action groups within 
individual unions or more long-term pro- 
democracy, anti-bureaucracy campaigns, 
workers will always be coming together 
and discussing the issues which confront 
us. Anarchists will be to the forefront of 
these discussions - not as self-appointed 
leaders but as a ‘leadership of ideas’ - 
arguing for change and working to bring 
about that change. 
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» The Bolshevik Experience 


FREEDOM & 


~REVOLUTION 


In 1922 Emma Goldman complained “Soviet Russia, h had become the modern 
socialist Lourdes, to which the blind and the lame, the deaf and the dumb were 
flocking for miraculous cures”'. The Russian Revolution was the first occa- 


sion where decades of revolutionary ideas could be applied to real life. What 


was theory was now practice. The struggle between the two concepts of 
revolution - the statist-centralist and the libertarian federalist - moved from 
the realm of the abstract to the concrete. 


The question thrown up by the October revo- 
lution is fundamental. Once capitalism has 
bee:i defeated, how is communism to be 
achieved? While there are certainly faults to 
be found with aspects of the anarchist move- 
ment, at least it cannot be criticised for 
getting the basics wrong. Anarchists have 
consistently argued that freedom and de- 
mocracy are not optional extras. Rather 
they form part of the conditions necessary 
for the growth of communism. 
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What is socialism? 


How does one create a communist society? 
The answer lies in our conception of social- 
ism. What is meant by ‘socialism’? The 
classic definition is that of society run ac- 
cording to the dictum “from each according 
to his/her ability, to each according to his / 
her needs”. To anarchists, material equality 
is one dimension to socialism, but there is 
another of equal importance, that of free- 
dom. 


The world has enough wealth to provide for 
allour material comforts. Socialism seeks to 
liberate people from the constant worries 
about mortgages or landlords, the rising 
cost of living and the numerous other issues, 
trivial yet vital that grind us down in our 
daily life. What’s more, socialism must also 
give us the power to control our own lives, 
power to take control of our own destinies. 


For our entire lives, from school to the 
workplace, we are forced to obey somebody 
else’s order, treated like children or bits of 
machinery. Human beings have great po- 
tential but for most of us, only in a socialist 
society, will this potential be realised. 


So though socialism is about material equal- 
ity itis also about freedom. Furthermore it 
is impossible to maintain one without the 
other. As long as power is distributed un- 
equally, a section of society will continue to 
have privileges leading to material advan- 
tage. Litimately society will again be di- 
vided into classes, into those who have and 
those who have not. Furthermore the expe- 
rience of those attempts to manage the 
economy through an undemocratic central- 


ised state has alsoshown that itis unfeasible 
to manage and control.a complex system 
without democracy and accountability. | 


The revolution must achieve a number of 
things. It must defeat the ruling class, 
removing from them their economic and 
political dominance. In place of the bosses, 
the working class must in every sphere of 
activity make the decisions that ultimately 
affect them; in factories, communities, 
schools, universities, newspapers, television 
and film studios. 


This is the sort of society that is worth 
fighting for. However it not the sort of 
society that can be achieved through the 
dictatorship of a minority over the majority. 
Even some Marxists such as Rosa Luxem- 
bourg recognised this. She said, “Socialist 
practice demands a total spiritual transfor- 
mation in the masses degraded by centuries 
of bourgeois class rule. Social instincts in 
place of egoistic ones, mass initiative in place 
of inertia, idealism which overcomes all suf- 
fering, etc. etc.... The only way toa rebirth is 
the school of public life itself, the broadest 
and the most unlimited democracy, and pub- 
lic opinion. It is rule by terror which demor- 
alises.”' 


The questions that face us are: what does 
revolution mean? Once capitalism has been 
overthrown. how is society to be run? Who 
will control the factories, how will produc- 
tion be managed? How will the population 
be fed, how will the economy be organised? 
And finally;-how will the revolution be de- 
fended against opposition and its survival 
ensured? If communism is to become a 
reality, answers must be found. 


1.Who’s in charge?...running 
the revolution. 


On midnight 25/26th of October, the Mili- 


tary Revolutionary Committee (MRC), fol- 
lowing the directions of the Petrograd Soviet 
(workers council), started the confused proc- 


tapping of rifles.... 


ess of seizing the Winter Palace where 
Kerensky’s cabinet was in session. The 


October Revolution had taken place. In 


contrast to the dramatic portrayal of the 
storming of the winter place'by the Soviet 
film maker Eisenstien, there was practi- 
cally no opposition to the take-over and 
hardly any bloodshed. Sergei Mstislavskii, 
a leader of the Left SR’s (peasant-based 
party which briefly entered a coalition with 
the Bolsheviks) describes being woken up on 
the morning of the 25th by the “cheerful 
‘Gird up your loins boss. 
There’s a smell of gunpowder in the city..’ 
Actually, the city did not smell of gunpow- 
der; power lay in the gutter, anyone could 
pick it up.. One did not have to gird one’s 


. loins, one needed only to stoop down and pick 
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it up 


` The Bolshevik Myth is that the Bolsheviks, 


under the logical and scientific leadership of 
Lenin, guided the revolution over hurdle 
after hurdle. They argue that objective 
circumstances forced them to make diffieult 
but ultimately correct decisions. Descrip- 
tions of the revolution like the following 
passage are frequently found: 


“the bolsheviks..in the hour of crisis put aside . - 
all their indignation at the governmental.. 
persecutions and concentrated on the task of 
saving the revolution. The victory before the 


gates of Petrograd set free the energies of the 


masses throughout the country. Peasants ` 


revolted against their landlords, and in far- 
away industrial centres Soviets took power. 
The decisive hour was approaching. Would 
there be a force capable of directing the cha- 
otic mass movements into one channel to- 
wards the correct aim?” 


Here it is implied that without the Bolshe- 
vik leadership the revolution would not have 
happened. The masses are portrayed as 
incapable of running a new society. The 
creative ability of the working class to build 
a new society is not present in the Leninist 
conception of a working class capable of only 
‘trade union consciousness’. The October 
Revolution was “not really so much a bold 
stroke by the Bolsheviks under Lenin as ts it 
was a culmination of months of progressive 
social revolution throughout the country, The 
ubiquitous growth of peasants and workers’ 
committees and soviets sapped the power 
from.the hands of Kerensky and the bour- 
geois provincial government, which surren- 
dered without a fight as it’s capacity to govern 
had completely dissolved” 


. Bourgeois Democracy. 
After the October Revolution, the Second 
Congress of Soviets elected an interim gov- 
ernment(the Sovnarkom), pending the hold- 
ing of elections tothe Constituent Assembly. 
This provisional government on the 3rd of 
March undertook in a solemn declaration to 


summon a Constituent Assembly. Follow- - 
“ing elections the SR’s had an overall major- 
_ ity, with the Bolsheviks winning only 175 


out of the 707 seats. 


It is with the decision to call for elections to ` 


the Constituent Assembly that the anar- 
chists first diverged from the Bolsheviks. 
What lead them to take this decision and 
why did anarchists oppose it? 


The western model of parliamentary democ- 
racy could more accurately be characterised 
as a ‘4-year dictatorship’. The crucial differ- 
ence between ‘representative’ democracy and 
‘direct’ democracy is that under the former, 
voters have no part in deciding policy and 
are unable to recall their representatives. 
Instead they have nothing more than the 
illusion that by voting they are in some way 
able to control the political process. 


Once power lay in the hands of the Soviets, 
the Constituent Assembly became a redun- 
dant institution. Here was a country where 
control had been finally wrenched from the 
ruling class and was organised in the hands 
of the workers. The Bolsheviks decision to 
call for new elections was a step backwards. 
In terms of fighting for socialism, it made no 
sense to be supporting the authority of the 
Constituent Assembly over that of the 
masses. As anarchists said shortly after- 
wards: 


“To continue the Revolution and transform it 
into a social revolution, the Anarchists saw 
no utility in.calling such an assembly, an 
institution essentially political and bour- 
geoisie, cumbersome and sterile, an institu- 
tion which, by its very nature, placed itself 
‘above the social struggles’ and concerned 
itself only, by means of dangerous compro- 
mises, with stopping the revolution, and even 
suppressing it if possible.....so the Anarchists 
tried to make known to the masses the use- 


May-Day demonstration, 1917 
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“Liberty without socialism ts 
privilege, injustice; Socialism without 
liberty is slavery and brutality.” 
Michael Bakunin 


| | 


lessness of the Constituent Assembly, and 
the necessity of going beyond it and replacing 
itat once with economic and social organisa- 
tions, if they really wanted to begin a social 
revolution 


oe airs We believe, in fact, that in a time of 
social revolution, what is important for the 
workers is for them to organise their new life 
themselves, from the bottom, and with the 
help of their immediate economic organisa- 
tions, and not from above, by means of an 
authoritarian political centre” 


The party 
One of the main differences between the 
anarchist and the Leninist tendency is in 
their differing attitudes to power and con- 
trol. While both agree that the revolution 
should be made by the working class, they 
disagree on who hold the reigns of power 
afterwards. Leninists believe it is the job of 
the party to exercise control of society on 
behalf of the ruling class and like a parent, 
the party interprets what the best interests 
of the working class are. In contrast, anar- 
chists believe that it is the working class 
who should run society, making and imple- 
menting decisions from the bottom up, 
through a system of organisations similar to 
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the factory committees and the soviets. 


Often Leninists will counter this argument 
by saying, the party is made up of the best 
elements, the vanguard, of the working cla- +s 
Although at the time of October the Bolshe- 
viks were the largest working class party 
this was because of what they claimed to 
stand for (“All power to the soviets” etc.). 
There were still many advanced workers 
outside the party, so even then the ‘van- 
guard’ and the party were not identical. In 
the years that followed as the party came to 
be increasingly composed of bureaucrats, 
the advanced workers were often as not in 
opposition. The mistake the Leninists make 


is to assume October froze the ‘vanguard’ in 


one organisation for all time: 


Leninists and anarchists agree that, unlike 
most others in the working class, they have 
both an analysis of how society works and 
practical experience drawn from involve- 
mentinstruggles. These are the tools needed 
to effect a complete transformation of soci- 
ety. However anarchism.and Leninism di- 
verge on the ability of the working class to 
run society. They have differing estima- 
tions of how aware the working class are of 
their revolutionary potential. Anarchists 
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believe that it is possible to convince the ~ 
mass of the working class of our ideas. In 


contrast, Lenin said that most workers are 


capable only of “trade union consciousness”. 
Naturally therefore, Leninists believe that 
since the working class is sensible only to its 
short term interests, it is vital that the 


Leninists are in power, in or der for 'the _. of the bosses’ reaction. However, whether 


revolution to suceed. 


It was this line of thinking that led the 


Bolsheviks to initially call for elections to 
the Constituent Assembly and then, once it 
had been held; to call for its dissolution, as 
Alexander Berkman commented in 1921; 


“They (the Bolsheviks) had advocated the 
Constituent Assembly, and only when they 
were convinced they could not have a major- 
ity there, and therefore not be able to take 
state power into their own hands, they sud- 
denly decided on the dissorufion y the as- 
sembly” 


Lenin, in a signed Pravda article published 
on 22 December 1918, quoted approvingly 
- from Plekhanov’s speech at the Second 
RSDRP* Congress i Ean Oi"), 


“Ifina burst of enthusiasm the reople elected 


a very good parliament.. then we ought to 


make it a very long parliament and if the 
= elections have not proved a success, then we 

-= should seek to disperse parliament not after 
two years but, if possible, after two weeks. 


Their opposition wasn’t based, unlike the 


anarchists, on the essentially anti-demo- — 


cratic nature of the Constituent Assembly, 
-instead it was on whether or not the Bolshe- 
A viks were the controlling force. 


In a revolutionary situation the anarchists 
-are alone in arguing that society should be 


- organised from the bottom up, through a 
freely federated system of workers’ councils. 
= Decisions should be taken at the lowest | 

F possible level. Delegates are elected solely 

to represent the view of those who elected 


them, receive no more pay than the average 
worker, may act as a delegate for only a fixed 
amount of time and are recallable. If the 


working class has the power to overthrow 


capitalism, it certainly is capable of organis- 
mg a socialist society afterwards. 


2. Fighting the 
Counter Revolution 


Once the capitalist power structure has been 
dismantled, the next immediate issue on the 


revolutionaries’ agenda is to ensure the de- ` 


fence of the revolution while also fostering 
its growth. It is a mistake to characterise 
revolutions as inherently bloody. In the 


October Revolution itself there were only 
500 casualties. Many were surprised by the | 


speed and ease with which the eastern Eu- 


ropean regimes fell in the 1980’s. Similarly 


the dictatorship was bloodlessly toppled in 
Portugalin 1974. Bloodbaths, such as those 
which occurred following the Paris Comi 
mune, Chile in 1973 or Indonesia in 1965’, 
are products of failed revolutions or more 


accurately, aiiai counter revolutions. 


There is likely to be violent opposition to any 
attempt by the working classes to take power 
from the bosses. After all, the masses have 
everything to gain while the minority ruling 


. class have everything to lose. The danger 


this poses depends on the relative strength 


the threat is large or small, it will be neces- 


-sary.to physically defend the revolution from 


opposition, both internally and externally. 


This raises a number of issues. The corner 
stone of any justical system is access to open 
and fair trials, a full appeal process and 
sentence proportional to the gravity of the 
crime. While these are easily attainable in 
peace, in war, particularly civil war, curtail- 


- ment of rights and civil liberties are more 


The policy of 
revolutionary 
terror is in direct 
opposition to 
obtaining mass 

participation 


likely to occur. This should not be glorified | 


(as Lenin tended to do), short term expedi- 


-ency is likely to lead to long term damage. 
‘The questions revolutionaries must ask is, 


are our actions necessary and ‘objectively 
unavoidable’ or can they be avoided? Fur- 
thermore, what effect will they have on the 


_ process of introducing socialism? Again, the » 
answer given will depend on what socialism 


is ft i oR to be. 


‘The Beurat Police 


‘Only two months after the revolution (well 


before the start of the civil war) a secret 


‘police force known as the Cheka was founded, 


initially to inherit the security functions of 


-the MRC?. There’were no external controls | 
on its operation. No judicial process was ` 


involved in assessing the guilt or innocence 
of any of its prisoners. Punishments, includ- 


ing the death penalty, were arbitrarily > 
‘applied.The Cheka was meant to be a tem- 


porary organisation, at first it was an ad- 


ministrative body designed to carry out 


investigative functions. It was-not initially 


judicial and had no powers of arrest, how- ` 


ever it grew up quickly. Nine days after its 


_ birth, it was granted the power of arrest. In 


January 1918 it was being assigned armed 


units, in February it was granted the power | 


of summary trials and execution of sen- 
tences (which included the death sentence). 
At the end of 1917 it had 23 personnel, by 


- mid 1918 it had over 10,000. 


The Cheka was a police force. The role of a 3 
police force is to defend the interests of a © 
‘ruling minority. These days the govern- 


ment will always defend the actions of the 
police, seen for example in the whitewash- 


ing of police involved in the Birmingham Six 
case in England. The same was true of the 
Bolshevik party’s relationship to the Cheka. 
This is Lenin speaking to a rally of Chekists 
on. 7th November 1918. 


“Itis not atall surprising to hear the Chekist’s 
activities frequently attacked by friends as 
well as enemies. We have taken a hard job. 
When we took over the government of the 
country, we naturally made many mistakes, 
and it is only natural that the mistakes of the 
Extraordinary Commissions [the Cheka] 
strike the eye most. The narrow-minded 
intellectual fastens on these mistakes with- 
out trying to get to the root of the matter. 


_ What does surprise me in all these outcries 


about the Cheka’s mistakes is the manifest 


‘inability to put the question on a broad 


footing. People harp on individual mistakes 


‘the Chekas made, and raise a hue and cry 


about them. We, however, say that we learn 
from our mistakes...When I consider its ac- 
tivities and see how they are attacked, I say 
this is all narrow minded and futile 
talk....What is important for us is that the 
Chekas are implementing the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and in this respect their role 
is invaluable. There is no other way to 
liberate the masses except by crushing the 
exploiters by violence.” 


The quote begs quite a few questions; what 
are the mistakes being talked about? What 


= has been learnt from these mistakes? And 


was the Cheka activity aimed Idy at the 
old ruling class? 


Revolutionary Terror 


The Bolshevik policy of Red Terror began 


shortly after the beginning of the Civil War 
in the summer of 1918, and was mirrored by 
the White Terror. The policy promoted the 
use of mass execution and fear as a tactic to 
beimplemented ruthlessly. Acts of violence, 


~ rather than being viewed as regrettable and 


destructive were glorified. Latsis, the head 


P of the Cheka on the Eastern front, wrote “In 
civil war there are no courts of law for the 


enemy. It isalifeordeath struggle. Ifyou do 
not kill, you will be killed.. Therefore kill, 
that you may not be killed.” ®.. The paper of 
the Red Army wrote after an assassination 
attempt against Lenin; “Without mercy, 


without sparing. we will kill our enemies in 


scores of hundreds. Let them be thousands, 


` letthem drown themselves intheir own blood. 


For the blood of Lenin and Uritskit...let there 


“be floods of blood of the bourgeois - more 


blood, as muchas possible.”" It’s hard to see 


A} what this frenzied call for destruction and 
: rétribution could contribute to the task of 
building a new and freer society. 


_ Collective punishments, categorical punish- 


ments, torture, hostage taking and random 
punishments - aimed at providing lessons - 
were all applied in the name of the revolu- 
tion. Categorical punishments were pun- 


_ishments based not on what someone actually 


did, but on what class or political back- 
ground they belonged to. On the 3rd of 
September 1918, Jvestia announced that over 
500 hostages had been shot by the Petrograd 


- Cheka, these were people convicted not be- 


cause they had committed a crime but be- 
cause they were unfortunate enough to come 
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from the wrong background. 


There are two interpretations that may be 
applied tothe use of revolutionary terror; on 
the one hand, it may be aimed against coun- 
ter-revolution, on the other it may be used to 
compensate for the regimes declining popu- 
larity. As Emma Goldman wrote in 1922, 
«an insignificant minority bent on creating 
an absolute State is necessarily driven to 
oppression and terrorism”. The policy of 
revolutionary terror is in direct opposition 
to obtaining mass participation in the run- 
ning of the society. While these tactics 
certainly consolidated the Bolshevik’s power 
base, they ‘undermined the socialism the 


revolution had been about in the first pal- 


ace. 


In the countryside the Bolsheviks became 
the ‘occupying army’ instead of the ‘liberat- 
ing army’, alienating the very population 
they should have been trying to convince. 
Terror is a doubled edged sword, it may be 
expedient but its use also discredits any 
regimes claim to fairness. 


Furthermore as Malatesta the Italian anar- 
chist wrote in 1919 “Even Bonaparte helped 
defend the French Revolution against the 
European reaction, but in defending it he 
strangled it. Lenin, Trotsky and comrades 
are certainly sincere revolutionaries, and 
they will not betray what they take as revolu- 
tion, but they are preparing the governmen- 
tal apparatus which will help those who 
follow them to profit by the revolution and 
destroy it. They will be the first victims of 
their methods, and with them, I fear, the 
revolution will collapse. History repeats 
itself, mutatis mutandis: and the dictator- 
ship of Robespierre brought Robespierre to 
the guillotine and prepared the way for Na- 
poleon.” Perhaps Trotsky should have 
heeded Malatesta’s words. 
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The Death Penalty 


One of the first acts of the 2nd Congress of 


Soviets in October was the repeal of the 
death penalty that had been introduced by 
Kerehsky. This was restored on the 16th 
June 1918. On 17th January 1920, The 
Bolshevik government abolished the death 
penalty except in districts where there were 
military operations taking place. To circum- 
vent this order, the Cheka routinely trans- 
ferred prisoners to the military areas for 
execution. In the following passage, the 
Bolshevik Victor Serge, describes how the 
Chekas reacted to the abolition of the death 
penalty 


“while the newspapers were printing the de- 
cree, the Petrograd Chekas were liquidating 
their stock! Cartload after cartload of sus- 
pects had been driven outside the city during 
the night, and then shot, heap upon heap. 
How many? In Petrograd between 150 and 
200; in Moscow it was said between 200 and 
J00. 


Neither of these actions can be justified by 
the necessities of civil war as they occurred 
well behind friendly lines. Nor were these 
actions the product of random events, they 
weren't mistakes, rather, as explained above, 
they were part of the policy of revolutionary 
terror 


The Anarchists 
On the 11th December Cheka and Lettish 
troops surrounded 26 anarchist strongholds 
in Moscow. The anarchists suffered 40 casu- 
alties and 500 were taken prisoner. On the 
26th April similar raids were carried out in 
Petrograd. At this stage Dzershinsky (head 
of the Cheka) justified his action on the 
grounds that the anarchists had been pre- 
paring an insurrection and thatin any event, 


most of those arrested proved to be criminal 
riff raff. He stressed that the Cheka had 


neither the mandate nor the desire to wage 
war on “ideological anarchists”. Yet docu- 
ments’ dating from the 13th June outlined 
that the department for counter revolution 
investigative section and intelligence unit 
had sections allocated to dealing with anar- 
chists. The fact that ‘ideological’ Anarchists 
were under Cheka surveillance gives lie to 
the Bolshevik claim that they were only 
opposed to a ‘criminal’ element within the 
anarchist movement rather than anarchism 
itself. a | 


While Leon Trotsky was saying in July 1921 
“We do not imprison real anarchists. Those 
whom we hold in prison are not anarchists, 
but criminals and bandits who cover them- 
selves up by claiming to be anarchists”"*, 13 
anarchists were on hungerstrike in Moscow. 
Fortunately a French Syndicalist trade un- 
ion delegation in the city heard of their 
plight and the prisoners were released (all 
but three were expelled from the USSR). 
Not so lucky was Fanyan Baron, a young 
anarchist woman, shot without trial, along 
with several others, on trumped up charges 
of counterfeiting Soviet bank notes (it was 
later proven that the counterfeiting was 
done by the Chekaitself). Unlucky also were 
the 30 or 40 anarchists living near Zhmirink 
who according to the soviet press in 1921 
had been “discovered and liquidated”. The 
last great mobilisation of anarchists occurred 
at the funeral of Kroptkin in February 1921 
when 20,000 marched with placards and 
banners demanding, among other things, 
the release of anarchists from prison. From 
then on the suppression of anarchists be- 
came thorough and complete. 


While there was opposition to the Cheka 
abuses from within the Bolshevik party, 
there was no institutional attempt to change 
its mode of operation. In any organisation, 
there is both a human and a structural 
element. Perhaps it could be argued that the 
abuses of Cheka were due to individual 
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"At last | have found the ideal soldier who will keep quiet and carry out orders without arguing.” 
Cartoon from anarchist paper Golos Truda (27th Oct. 1917) 


mistakes. If individuals are given unlimited 
power, including power over life and death, 
with no accountability, it’s inevitable that a 
measure of excess and corruption will occur. 
Where this occurs it is up to the revolutionary 
organisation to make changes to prevent the 
same mistakes from being repeated. This is not 
what the Bolshevik party did. They continued 
to entrust individuals with unchecked power. 
They did not make any structural changes to 
the Cheka. Instead they occasionally rooted 
out the rotten human element, closing down 
certain branches, while leaving the edifice that 
engendered these abuses untouched. 


Emma Goldman said, on escaping from Russia 
in 1921, “J have never denied that violence ts 
inevitable, nor do I gainsay it now. Yet it ts 
one thing to employ violence in combat as a 
means of defence. It is quite another to make 
a principle of terrorism, to institutionalise tt, 
to assign it the most vital place in the social 
struggle. Such terrorism begets counter- 
revolution and in turn becomes counter-revo- 
lutionary.”"' 


3. Defending the revolution 


The other side to defending the revolution is 
that of defending it from outside military 
attack. Here there are two forms of organi- 
sation open to the revolutionary; employing 


either a conventional military 

army or employing a militia. Again the 
Russian Revolution provides a concrete ex- 
ample, though initially a militia structure 
was adopted, by 1918 the conventional army 
structures had returned. The difference 
between the two is not, as is so often stated, 
one of efficiency or organisation (with the 
army being characterised as organised, while 
the militia is characterised as chaotic). The 
difference between the two is one of democ- 
racy. 


Following the Brest-Litovsk treaty, Trotsky 
as Commissar of Military Affairs set about 
reorganising the army. The death penalty 
for disobedience under fire was reintroduced, 
as was saluting officers, special forms of 
address, separate living quarters and privi- 
leges for officers. Officers were no longer 
elected. Trotsky wrote “The elective basis is 
politically pointless and technically inexpe- 
dient and has already been set aside by 
decree”'®. Why did Bolsheviks feel there was 
a need to reintroduce military discipline? 
Why then was there a need for military 
discipline in Russia 1917 but not in the 
anarchist front lines in Spain in 1936? 


The conventional army structure evolved 
when feudal kings orcapitalist governments 
required the working class to fight its wars 


for them. These had to be authoritarian 
institutions, because although propaganda 
and jingoism can play a part initially in 
encouraging enlistment, the horrors of war 
soon expose the futility of nationalism. A 
large part of military organisation is aimed 
at ensuring that soldiers remain fighting for 
causes thev do not necessarily believe in. 
Military discipline attempts to create an 
unthinking, unquestioning body of soldiers, 
as fearful of their own side as of the other. 


But, there is another way of organising ar- 
mies, that of the Militia. The only difference 
between the two is that in Militias, officers 
and generals are elected, and soldiers fight- 
ing are fighting out of choice rather than 
fear. This structure removes the necessity 
for the creation of a division between officers 
and soldiers that is reinforced artificially by 
measures such as saluting and differential 
privileges. These measures are no longer 
necessary because there is no need to frighten 
or order soldiers to fight when they believe 
in the cause they are about to risk their lives 
for. There are many examples of militias 
successfully operating; the Boers fought 
with a volunteer army against the British. 
During the Spanish Revolution of 1936, mi- 
litias in Anarchist controlled areas fought 
Franco. In 1936 the CNT declared: 


“We cannot defend the existence of nor see 
the need for, a regular army, uniformed and 
conscripted. This army must be replaced by 
the popular militias, by the People in Arms, 
the only guarantee that freedom will be de- 
fended with enthusiasm and that no new 
conspiracies will be hatched from the shad- 
ows”, i 


Over the four years 1918-1921 the anarchist 
Makhno commanded militias who fought 
against the forces of the Hetman, White 
Generals Denikin and Wrangel, national- 
ists like Petliura and Grigor’ev and, of course, 
the Bolsheviks in the Ukraine. At its height 
it had 30,000 volunteer combatants under 
arms. Makhno and his commanders won 
against odds of 30:1 and more, on occasion. 
The insurgent army was a democratic mili- 
tary formation. Its recruits were volunteers 
drawn from peasants and workers. Its offic- 
ers were elected and codes of discipline were 
worked out democratically. Officers could 
be, and were, recalled by their troops if they 
acted undemocratically. 


Those supporting conventional army struc- 
tures argue that they are necessary because 
without them, in the heat of battle, soldiers 
will turn and rout. History has shown that 
people wil! give their lives in defence of a 
cause if it is great enough and if they believe 
in it. 

Of course there are many more examples of 
operation of conventional military armies 
(W.W.I, W.W.II., Vietnam etc. etc.). These 
were conflicts where it was not necessary to 
obtain the consent of soldiers. The role of 
military discipline is to prevent conscripts 
from mutineering when faced with the hor- 
ror of wars in which they had no interest in 
fighting. These were conflicts where human 
life was lost in great numbers. The generals 
directing the war effort were able to make 
mistake after mistake, wasting lives, with 


no accountability (see any military history 
of the Battle of the Somme, Galipoli, etc.). 
These many examples give lie to the excuse 
that it is more efficient and that it is neces- 
sary, to organise along authoritarian lines. 
The function of hierarchies of rank and deci- 
sion making is to ensure that the power ofan 
army is directed and controlled by a minor- 
ity. 


4. Factories in Revolution 


After the revolution there were two choices 
available to those running the economy, 
either to organise production in the hands of 
the state or in the hands of the workers. In 
order to achieve the former the Bolsheviks 
had to move against the latter. The factory 
committees were groups of workers elected 
at most factories before, during and after the 
October revolution. The delegates to these 
committees were mandatable and recallable. 
They were elected initially to prevent the 
individual bosses from sabotaging equip- 
ment. They quickly expanded their scope to 
cover the complete administration of the 
workplace and displaced the individual 
managers. As each workplace relied on 
many others, to supply raw materials, for 
energy and to transport their products, the 
Factory Committees tried to federate in 
November 1917. 


They were prevented from doing so by the 
Bolsheviks through the trade union bureauc- 
racy. The planned ‘All Russian Congress of 
Factory Committees’ never took place. In- 
stead the Bolshevik party decided to set up 
the ‘All Russian Council of Workers Control’ 
with only 25% of the delegates coming from 
the factory committees. In this way the crea- 
tive energy of Russian workers, co-ordinated 
outside Bolshevik control, was blocked in 
favour of an organisation the party could 
control. This body was in itself stillborn, it 
only met once. It was soon absorbed by the 
Supreme Economic Council set up in No- 
vember 1917 which was attached to the 
Council of Peoples Commissars, itself made 
up of Bolshevik party members. 


In November 1917 Golas Truada (the offi- 
cial organ of the Union for Anarchist Propa- 
ganda) warned: 


“Once their power is consolidated and legal- 
ised’, the Bolsheviks who are Social Demo- 
crats, that is, men of centralist and 
authoritarian action will begin to rearrange 
the life of the country and of the people by 
governmental and dictatorial methods, im- 
posed by the centre. Their seat in Petrograd 
will dictate the will of the party toall Russia, 
and command the whole nation. Your Sovi- 
ets and your other local organisations will 
become little by little, simply executive or- 
gans of the will of the central government. In 
the place of health, constructive work by the 
labouring masses, in place of free unification 
from the bottom, we will see the installation 
of an authoritarian and statist apparatus 
which would act from above and set about 
wiping out everything that stood in its way 
with an iron hand.” 


This is indeed what happened. The factory 
committees were merged with the Bolshevik 
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controlled Trade Union movement. In a 
decree in March $918 workers’ control was 
supposed to return to the conception of moni- 
toring and inspection rather than manage- 
ment, “in nationalised enterprises, worker's 
control is exercised by submitting all decla- 
rations or decisions of the Factory or shop 
committee.. to the Economic Administrative 
Council for approval....Not more than half 
the members of the administrative council 
should be workers or employees.” Also in 
March 1918, Lenin began to campaign in 
favour of one-man management of industry. 
In 1919, 10.8% of enterprises were under 
one-man management, by December 1920, 
2,183 out of 2,483 factories were no longer 
under collective management. 


Control of the Economy 
So within a few short months of October, the 
Bolsheviks had taken control of the economy 
out of the hands of the working class and 
into the hands of the Bolshevik party. This 
was before the civil war, at a time when the 
workers had showen themselves capable of 
making a revolution but according to the 
Bolsheviks, incapable of running the 


„in March 1918, 
Lenin began to 
campaign in favour 
of one-man 
management... 


economy. The basis of the Bolshevik attack 
on the factory committees was simple, the 
Bolsheviks wanted the factories to be owned 
and managed by the state, whereas the 
factory committees wanted the factories to 
be owned and managed by the workers. One 
Bolshevik described the factory committee's 
attitude: “We founda process which recalled 
the anarchist dreams of autonomous. pro- 
ductive communes’. 


Partly they did this to remove the threat of 
any opposition to Bolshevik rule, but partly, 
these decisions were a result of the Bolshe- 
vik political perspective. These policy deci- 
sions were not imposed on them by external 
objective factors such as the civil war. With 
or without the civil war their strategic deci- 
sions would have been the same, because 
they arise out of the Leninist conception of 


what socialism is and what workers control 


means. Their understanding of what social- 
ism means is very different from the anar- 
chist definition. At the root of this difference 
is the importance given to the “relations of 
production”. In other words the importance 
of the relationship between those who pro- 
duce the wealth and those who manage its 
production. In all class societies, the pro- 
ducer is subordinate and separate from those 
who manage production. The workplace is 
divided into the boss and the workers. The 
abolition of the division in society between 
‘order-givers’ and ‘order-takers’ is integral 


to the Anarchist idea of socialism, but is 
unimportant to the Leninist. 


The phrase “workers control of the means of 
production” is often used. Unfortunately it 
represents different things to different ten- 
dencies. To the anarchist it means that 
workers must have complete control over 
every aspect of production. There must be 
workplace democracy. They must have the 
power to make decisions affecting them and 
their factory, including hours worked, 
amount of goods manufactured, who to ex- 
change with. As Maurice Brinton, author of 
“The Bolsheviks and Workers Control” ex- 
plains: 


“Workers management of production - im- 
plying as it does the total domination of the 
producer over the productive process - is not 
for usa marginal matter. It is the core of our 
politics. It is the only means whereby au- 
thoritarian (order-giving, order-taking) re- 
lations in production can be transcended, 


and a free, communist.or anarchist, society 


introduced. We also hold that the means of 
production may change hands (passing for 
instance from private hands into those of a 
bureaucracy, collectively owning them) with- 
out this revolutionising the relations of pro- 
duction. Under such circumstances - and 
whatever the formal status of property - the 
society ts still a class society, for production 
is still managed by an agency other than the 
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producers themselves” 


In contrast, the Leninist idea of socialism 
has more to do with the nationalisation of 
industry or State Capitalism than the crea- 
tion of a society in which workers have 
control over their own labour power. 


In “Can the Bolsheviks retain State Power?” 
Lenin outlined his conception of ‘workers 
control’: 


“When we say workers control, always asso- 
clating that slogan to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and always putting it after the 
latter, we thereby make plain what state we 
have in mind.. if it is a proletarian state we 
are referring to (i.e. dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat) then workers control can become a 
national, all-embracing, omnipresent, ex- 
tremely precise and extremely scrupulous 
accounting (emphasis in the original) of 
the production and distribution of goods.” 
By ‘accounting’ Lenin meant the power to 
oversee the books, to check the implementa- 
tion of decisions made by others, rather than 
fundamental decision making. 


The Bolsheviks saw only the necessity for 
creating the objective conditions for social- 
ism. That is, without a certain level of 
wealth in society, it is impossible to intro 

duce all those things that socialism requires; 
free healthcare, housing, education and the 
right to work. Lenin said “Socialism is 
merely the next step forward from state capt 

talist monopoly. Or, in other words, social 

ism is merely state capitalist monopoly which 
is made to serve the interests of the whole 
people and has to that extent ceased to be 
capitalist monopoly “*' or also “State capital 

ism is a complete material preparation for 
socialism, the threshold of socialism, a rung 
on the ladder of history between which and 
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the rung called socialism thereare no gaps””. 


The introduction of Taylorism and one man 
management in the factories in 1918 and 
1919 displays a fixation with efficiency and 
productivity at the expense of workers’ rights. 
They didn’t see that without control over 
your own working life, you remain a cog in 
someone else’s wheel. Workers’ democracy 
at the point of production is as important as 
material wellbeing is to the creation of a 
socialist society. 


However, there is yet another problem with 
the Bolshevik vision of a planned economy. 
The Bolsheviks thought centralising the 
economy under state control would bring to 
an end the chaos of capitalistic economies. 
Unfortunately they didn’t consider that cen- 
tralisation without free exchange of infor- 
mation leads to its own disasters. The 
bureaucratic mistakes of Stalin and Mao are 
legendary. Under Mao, the sparrows of 
China were brought to the brink of extinc- 
tion to prevent them from eating the crops. 
Unfortunately this led to an explosion in the 
insect population (previously the sparrows 
ate the insects so keeping the numbers down) 
and resultant destruction of the harvest. In 
Russia huge unusable nuts and bolts were 
manufactured so quotas could be met. In- 
dustrial democracy did not exist. Plans 
were imposed on the population. It was not 
possible to question or criticise. Any opposi- 
tion to the state was counter revolutionary, 
no matter how stupid or blind the state 
decisions were. Only with workers democ- 
racy can there be free exchange of ideas and 
information. Planning an economy in igno- 
rance is like playing football blind, difficult 
if not impossible to do successfully. In short, 
it was bad politics, perhaps motivated by 
wishful thinking, that led the Bolsheviks to 
believe that holding the reins of state power 


What unites all Leninist traditions (Stalin- 
ism, Maoism, Trotskyism) against the anar- 
chists is their defence of the Bolsheviks in 
the period 1917-1921. It is this Bolshevik 
blueprint which they seek to recreate. The 
reasons variously given for the collapse of 
the revolution are the backwardness of Rus- 
sia (either industrially or socially), the Civil 
War and the isolation of Russia. What 
Leninists argue is that the fault didn’t lie 
with the politics of the Bolsheviks or with 
the policies they implemented but rather 
with conditions that were beyond their con- 
trol. Even those who were critical of the 
Bolsheviks suppression of democracy, such 
as Victor Serge and the Workers Opposition 
group, ultimately defended the Bolsheviks' 
position. Their argument is that without 
the measures the Bolsheviks took, the revo- 
lution would have fallen to a White reaction 
and a return to the monarchy. 


Our argument is that no matter what the 
objectiv- factors were or will be, the Bolshe- 
vik route always and inevitably leads to the 
death of the revolution. More than this, 
defeat by revolutionaries is much worse than 


defeat by the Whites, for it brings the entire 
revolutionary project into disrepute. For 
seventy years socialism could easily be 
equated with prison camps and dictator- 
ship. The Soviet Union became the threat of 
a bad example. Socialists found themselves 
defending the indefensible. Countless revo- 
lutions were squandered and lost to Lenin- 
ism and its heir, Stalinism. 


Freedom and utopia 
In the following passage Engels outlines 
how revolution will lead to mankind’s free- 
dom; © 


“Proletarian Revolution - [is the] solution of 
the contradictions [of capitalism]. The pro- 
letariat seizes the public power, and by means 
of this transforms the socialised means of 
production, slipping from the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, into public property. By this act 
the proletariat frees the means of production 
from the character of capital they have thus 
far borne and gives their socialist character 
complete freedom to work itself out. Social- 
ised production upon a predetermined plan 
becomes henceforth possible. The develop- 
ment of production makes the existence of 
different classes in society henceforth an 
anachronism. In proportionanarchy [chaos] 
in social production vanishes, the political 
authority of the state dies out. Man, at last 
the master of his own form of organisation, 
becomes at the same time lord over nature, 
his own master - free”. ” 


In power, the Bolsheviks followed this pro- 
gram. They centralised production, remov- 
ing from it ‘the character of capital’, yet the 
existence of different classes did not die out. 
Bolshevik party officials got better rations, 
accommodation and privileges. In time they 
were able to transfer their privileges to their 
offspring, acting just as the ruling class in 
the West. Chaos in social production didn’t 
vanish, chaos in Stalin’s time led to famine. 
The political authority of the state did not 
die out and the soviet people were not free. 


The ‘character of capital’ is not the only force 
underpinning the structure in society. Power 
relations also have a part to play, and con- 
trary to Engel’s assumptions, power does 
not only come from ownership of capital. 
The members of the central committee may 
not have owned the deeds to the factories per 
se but they were in charge. 


Freedom isn’t just a goal, a noble end to be 
achieved but rather a necessary part of the 
process of creating socialism. Anarchists 
are often accused of being ‘utopian’. Beliefs 
are utopian if subjective ideas are not 
grounded in objective reality. Anarchists 
hold that part of the subjective conditions 
required before socialism can exist is the 
existence of free exchange of ideas and de- 
mocracy. To believe that revolution is possi- 
ble without freedom, to believe those in 
power can, through their best and genuine 
intentions, impose socialism from above, as 
the Bolsheviks did, is indeed utopian. As 
Sam Faber puts it in Before Stalinism: 


“determinism’s characteristic and systemic 
failure is to understand that what the masses 
of people do and think politically is as much 
part of the process determining the outcome 


of history as are the objective obstacles that 
most definitely limit peoples’ choices”™ 


The received wisdom is that there was no 
alternative open to the Bolsheviks. The 
Bolsheviks could have followed a more demo- 
cratic route, but they chose not to. They 
were in the minority and their goal was to 
have absolute power. Their failure to under- 
stand that socialism and democracy are part 
of the same process destroyed the prospect 
for socialism in the Soviet Union. Next time 
there are revolutionary upheavals in soci- 
ety, it is to be hoped that the revolutionary 
potential of the working class will not be so 
squandered. 


Leaving the last word to Alexander Berkman; 


“No revolution has yet tried the true way of 
liberty. None has had sufficient faith in it. 
Force and suppression, persecutionn, revenge, 
and terror have characterised all revolutions 
in the past and have thereby defeated their 
original aims. The time has come to try new 
methods, new ways. The social revolution is 
to achieve the emancipation of man through 
liberty, but if we have no faith in the latter, 
revolution becomes a denial and betrayal of 
itself.”*° 
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Far from being utopian anarchism has the 
same materialist origins as Marxism and, 
far from being marginal, has had a huge 
influence among workers since the nine- 
teenth century. As Daniel Guerin put it: 


“Anarchism and Marxism at the start, drank 
at the same proletarian spring” ? 


Since then many anarchists have, unfortu- 
nately, tended to demonise Marx. The gen- 
ius of Marx and Engels was in the way they 
were able to combine the materialism of 
Hegel with various economic theories to 
come up with a critique of capitalism. By 
Marx’s own admission Capital his major 
economic work is a synthesis of ideas from 
right-wing economists like Adam Smith to 
socialists like the Irishman William 
Thompson. 


One of Marx’s main contributions was to 
popularise the labour theory of value (though 
he was not the first to come up with this 
idea). Put crudely this is the idea that all 
material goods or commodities have another 
value besides their actual usefulness (or 
“use-value”). This value is determined by 
the amount of labour required to produce 
them. The capitalist does not pay this full 
value in wages (which only provide enough 
to feed and maintain the worker) the rest is 
held back as surplus value or profit. ° 


Thus workers have a real material interest 
in overthrowing capitalism. As well as this 
Marx pointed to capitalism’s tendency to 
bring workers together in large workplaces 
where they can. struggle together. This 
creates the social basis for labour organisa- 
tion and the realisation of collective class 
interests. 


Before Marx socialists were aware that work- 
ers were exploited but they had no explana- 
tion of the economic basis of this exploitation. 
The mechanics of capitalism were not un- 
derstood. 


Bakunin and his followers fully accepted 
this and other ideas in Marx’s critique of 
capitalism. Infact Bakunin began the trans- 
lation of Capital into Russian and the Ital- 
ian anarchist Carlo Cafiero published a 
summary of the same work in Italian. 


arx & 
the state 


PRLS LE LEY EN a TAL TN PMN ENE YOR ERE OE SR E ENA DE NR MM TPA 
“Indeed how do these people 
propose to run a factory, operate a 
railway or steer a ship without 
having, in the last resort, one 
deciding will, without single 
management they do not tell us”? 


Engels 


É | SL O ULI SRT SRG N A NO SF OTA IGIEE 
Since the Nineteenth century Marxism and anarchism have confronted each 
other as the two dominant strains of revolutionary thought. Some Marxists 
claim that in fact Marxism is not a statist or vanguardist ideology. Like all 
Marxists they also generally dismiss anarchism as utopian, marginal and non- 
scientific. The aim of this article is to show that Marx and Engels were deeply 
ambiguous on the nature of the state and the party, and that the criticisms by 
anarchists of them were and remain valid. 


With regards to materialism Bakunin be- 
gins his semina! work God and State* by 
clearly taking sides. He asks: 


“Whoare right, The idealists or the material- 
ists? The question, once stated in this way, 


hesitation becomes impossible. Undoubt- 


edly the idealists are wrong and the materi- 
alists are right” 


What are the divisions between anarchists 
and Marxists? You don’t need a degree in 
political science to figure out the major one: 


The State 


Marx and Engels saw the State as being a 
product of class struggle. It was the execu- 
tive committee of the ruling class. It was an 
instrument by which one class rules 
another. In most of their writings 
they seem to see the State as a 
neutral tool. It can be taken and 

used by either workers or capi- 

talists. 


Their classical political 
statement is The Commu- ee 
nist Manifesto’. In its 10 
main demands it calls for 
the centralisation of credit, 
transport and means of pro- 
duction under the State. 
This is justified (according to 
Marx) because: 


“political power, properly called, 
is merely the instrument of one 
class for oppressing another” 


Here we have the idea of the State 
as a tool to be used by either class 


(capitalists or workers). 


In his Comments on Bakunin *® Marx claims 
that the workers: 


“must employ forcible means hence govern- 
mental means” 


This is a common trend in Marx and Engels 
thinking (see also first quote). Kropotkin 
describes it well as:’ 


“the German school which insists on confus- 
ing the state with society” 


Workers will probably have to use force in a 
revolution but why does this imply a govern- 
ment? 


Bakunin vigorously opposed the Marxist 


- conception of the State. The State was more 


than simply a product of class antagonism. 
Ifthe programme of the manifesto was real- 
ised then a new bureaucratic class based on 
it rather than the market could arise. This 
for Bakunin would have nothing to do with 
socialism: 


“The most fatal combina- 


r tion that could possibly 


be formed , would be 


W to unite socialism 


O, 
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to absolutism” $ 


Bakunin was right. Getting rid of competi- 
tion and the law of value did not stop the 
Leninist states from being class societies. 
The state embodied the interests of the rul- 
ing class and extracted profit from workers 
by brute force and ruthless exploitation. 
The state failed to wither away. The predic- 
tion by Engels that the seizing and central- 
ising of property would be the state’s last 
official act ° proved to be a sick joke on the 
workers of the Stalinist countries. 


At the end of the day no state can encapsu- 
late the interests of the masses better than 
the masses themselves. As Bakunin says in 
The Paris Commune and the Idea of the 
State: 


“where are those brains powerful enough 
and wide ranging enough to embrace the 
infinite multiplicity and diversity of the real 
interests, aspirations, wishes and needs 
whose sum constitutes the collective will of 
the people?” 


Marx the Libertarian? 
Of course many libertarian Marxists will 
point out that Marx and Engels did some- 
times move beyond the position of the Mani- 


festoon the State. After the 1848 uprising in 
Berlin and the Paris Commune of 1871, for 
example. In The Civil War in France (1871) 
Marx says that the State has: 


“assumed more and more the character of the 
national power of capital over labour...of an 
engine of class despotism...” 


Therefore: 


“the working class cannot simply lay hold of 
the ready made State machinery and weld it 
for its own purposes” 


and the liberation of the working class can- 
not come about “without the destruction of 
the apparatus of state power which was cre- 
ated by the ruling class” 


He also calls for self-government of the pro- 
ducers and delegation from communes to 
higher organs of power by recallable del- 
egates. However even here he fails to out- 
line with any precision the forms of workers 
self-rule which might emerge: the ideas of 
worker’s councils, militias, collectives onthe 
land etc. (all of which are taken up by 
Bakunin in Letters to a Frenchman (1871) 


In his 1850 Address to the Communist League 
(again acomparatively libertarian and revo- 


Marx, Bakunin & the Ist International 


Bad theory leads to bad practice. Marx and Engels were well capable of 


intrigue and authoritarianism in practice. 


In February 1869 Bakunin's 


“Alliance for Social Democracy” put in a bid to join the international. It 
applied for membership as separate Swiss, Italian and Spanish sections. 
These were accepted. This was the high point of the international in terms 
of practical activity and Bakunin’s influence was growing. Rather than take 
him on ideologically Marx and Engels opted for bureaucratic intrigue. 


They held a special “conference of delegates” in London in September 1871 
(up to then the International had open delegate congresses). This was stage 
managed with the ‘delegates’ being the London based Council of the 
International (dominated by Marx) and a few selected delegates. It was totally 
unrepresentitive. This body then passed several constitutional amend- 
ments- that it had no power to do (only a full congress could do this- the 
council was supposed to look after administration). It passed a resolution 
that political action which previous congresses had defined as a subordinate 
instrument for social emancipation be linked “indissolubly” to it. This (party 
building, electoralism, etc) could not be accepted by the anarchists who could 
hardly remain in the international. 


In 1872, delegates were hastily convened to a rigged 'congress' to which some 
sections were not invited and others (like the Italian) were boycotting due to 
actions of the London congress. This congress resolved that Bakunin’'s 
Alliance was a secret organisation attempting to impose a sectarian pro- 
gramme on the International. This was despite the fact that Bakunin’'s 
Alliance hadn't existed since 1869. Even Marx’s own “Committee of Inquiry” 
had found insufficient evidence of its existence. 


However condemnation and expulsion of Bakunin and his supporters was 
not enough. We continue in the words of Paul Thompson, himself sympa- 
thetic to Marx, from “Marx, Bakunin and the International’; 


“It was at this point-the vendetta against Bakunin having been concluded that 
Engels backed by Marx, Longuet and (some) other members of the general 
council, produced the bombshell of the Hague congress, moving that the seat 
of the general council be moved to New York. This motion, which was 
completely unexpected by the assembled delegates, was carried amid consid- 
erable (and understandable) confusion. Marx had destroyed the international 
in order to save it.” 


lutionary speech) Marx comes closest to out- 
lining this by saying that workers must: 


“immediately establish their own revolution- 
ary governments, whether in the form of 
municipal committees and municipal coun- 
cils or in the form of worker’s clubs or work- 
er’s committees” 


Marx the Democrat 


However if you were to pick up the 1895 
edition of this address you would be con- 
fronted by a new introduction by Engels. In 
it he informs us: 


“The mode of struggle of 1848" is today 
obsolete in every respect” 


Why? Simple: 


“They [the German workers] rendered a sec- 
ond great service to their cause...they sup- 
plied their comrades in all countries with a 
new weapon, and one of the sharpest, when 
they showed them how to make use of univer- 
sal suffrage” 


He quotes Marx" on how voting had been: 


“transformed by them froma means of decep- 
tion, which it was, into.an instrument of 
emancipation” 


“We are not so crazy as to let ourselves be 
driven to street fighting in order to please 
them (the bourgeois)” says Engels in 1895 


However in Marx’s 1869 Critique of the Gotha 
Programme and in an 1879 letter by the two 
to Bebel, the German Social Democratic 
Party is savagely attacked for supporting 
parliamentary elections: 


“We cannot therefore co-operate with people 
who openly state that the workers are too 
uneducated to emancipate themselves” 


Confused? You should be. Marx and Engels 
are about as consistent (in their writings on 
the state) as a Labour Party manifesto and 
at many stages actually sound like such a 
manifesto. We are treated to Marx the 
democrat, the communist, the partisan of 
workers control and Marx the fan of repre- 
sentative democracy. The state, to Marx 
and Engels was just the executive commit- 
tee of a particular class. Once capitalism 
went so would the State. 


“Doaway with Capitalism and the State will 
fall by it-self’ says Engels (On Authority 
1872). Tragically he was wrong. As we shall 
see Marx’s and Engels ambiguity on this 
springs from deeper problems. In fact, there 
are major problems in their whole concep- 
tion of socialism. 


What is socialism? 

The anarchist answer to this question is 
that socialism, at base, must be about free- 
dom. A society run collectively to maximise 
the amount of choice available to the indi- 
vidual. A society based on satisfying the 
needs and wants of many and not on the 
profit of the few, with full participation at all 
levels. 


A revolution is a conscious act by workers to 
liberate themselves from the constraints of 
class society. It is a subjective act. 


There is a fundamental contradiction in 
Marxism between subjective and objective. 
138 Humanity according to Marx goes through 
a series of distinct historical stages based on 
ever increasing levels of production. Cer- 
tainly it is true that the level of productionin 
a given society does determine the range of 
possibilities open to those trying to change 
it. However Marx tends to reduce all human 
development to this single cause. Just as 
feudalism gives way to capitalism, so capi- 


talism gives way to socialism. He leaves out 


or minimises the importance of other vari- 
ables like the role of political institutions, 
culture, ideology and individuals. To Marx 
all these ‘subjective’ things are totally con- 
ditioned by the ‘objective conditions’ of eco- 
nomic development. 


Social and political systems rise and fall 
because of their ability or inability to mate- 
rially improve the life of their populations. 
Each new order arises because it does a 
better job at improving production than the 
old one. The transition from socialism to 
capitalism is seen by him as coming about as 
inevitably as the change from slavery to 
feudalism. Here Marx is wrong. For the 
first time in history a transition from one 
social system to another requires mass par- 
ticipation. Capitalism, like feudalism 
and the systems that went before, already 
contains the seeds of its own destruction in 
thatit creates its grave-diggers: the working 
class. But Marx in much of his later work 
went way beyond this and implied that the 
death of capitalism was inevitable: 


“Capitalist production begets with the inexo- 
rability of a law of nature its own negation 
... (Capital Vol. I, p 837) 


Further on, in the same chapter he even goes 
so far as to describe capitalism as: 


“already practically resting on socialised 
production” 


Or, as he puts it in Grundrisse (notes for 
Capital) : 


“beyond a certain point, the development of 
the powers of production becomes a barrier 
for capital” Its “violent destruction” must 
come about “as a condition of its own preser- 
vation” 


This is pure determinism. It takes away the 
central role of people in changing their own 
destiny. It removes workers, as thinking 
and acting individuals, from the centre stage. 
It ignores the very seeds which might blos- 
som into revolution: the workers. If the de- 
struction of capitalism is inherent in its own 
evolution then there is no reason to fight 
against it. If maximising production is the 
key then why not work harder to help it 
along? 


In fact, historically, capitalism,with increas- 
ing productivity, has been very slow to dis- 
appear. Instead it has become more 
centralised and bureaucratic, with the state 
playing an increasing role. So the leopard 
has changed its spots a little. But the mo- 
nopoly capitalism of today has no more re- 
semblance to socialism than the free 
enterprise capitalism of Marx’s time. 


This idea was to be taken up and expanded 
on by Lenin who believed that: 


“Socialism is merely a state capitalist mo- 
nopoly which is made to serve the interests of 
the whole people and to this extent has ceased 
to be a state capitalist monopoly” 


As I have said already this is the exact 
opposite of socialism. Socialism is about 
freedom and collective participation, not 
some bureaucratic dictatorship or state capi- 
talism. 


Bakunin is particularly good on the topic of 
‘scientific’ socialism: 


“History is made, not by abstract individuals 
but by acting, living and passing individu- 
ais” 


He opposed the idea of the political scien- 
tists leading humanity by the nose to an 
enlightened dictatorship: 


“What I preach then is, toa certain extent, the 
revolt of life against science, or rather against 
the government of science, not to destroy 
science, that would be high treason to hu- 
manity, but to remand it to its place so it 
cannot leave it again” 


It is worth noting, to be fair, that the young 
Marx did consider the subjective element 
especially in works like his 1844 Economic 
and Philosophical Manuscripts where he 
declares that the political form of the de- 
struction of private property will be “Univer- 
sal human emancipation” 


However the later writings of Marx and 
Engels concentrate more and more on the 
outcome of capitalist development and less 


and less on how to win workers to revolu- 
tion. This combined with a blind respect for 
authority (see starting quote) leads Marx- 
ism to be a great recipe for incipient dictator- 
ship even assuming the best intentions of 
the two authors. 


The political ideas of Marx and Engels (de- 
spite their excellent economic analysis of 
capitalism) are ambiguous and contradic- 
tory. Even at their best they in no way 
approach the clarity and depth of Bakunin’s 
conception of socialism. 


'Engels On Authority (1872). 

?in Anarchism and Marxism (1973). 

* This is only a very simple picture. In reality there 
are a host of other factors such as competition that 
reduces prices, mechanisation that reduces the 
amount of labour, costs of raw materials and energy 
etc, but further explanation is outside the scope of 
this article. 
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è Bakunin on Anarchy (edited by Sam Dolgoff) p.4 

? Anti Duhring (1878). 

0 Written just after the commune in 1871 and 
published in 1878. 

''Revolution, workers self government and all that 
'? Preamble to the Constitution of the French 
Workers Party (1880). 

"3 Objective conditions are those over which the 
individual has no control. For example whether it 
rains or not tomorrow. One could, however, take 
the subjective decision to bring an umbrella, 
Lenin, Collected Works Vol, 25 p358 

'’ Both quotes from God and State (1872) 


SYNDICALISM is the 
largest organised ten- 
dency in the libertarian 
movement today. It has built "| 
large workers’ unions, led major 
struggles, been the popular expres- 
sion of anarchism in many countries. 
To understand the anarchist-commu- 
nist view of syndicalism we have to 
look at its roots, its core beliefs and 
its record. 


In the 1860s the modern socialist movement , j 


was beginning to take shape. The Interna- 


tional Working Mens’ Association, better | 


known as the First International, was be- 
coming a pole of attraction for militant work- 
ers. As the movement grew, points of 
agreement and of disagreement between 
the Marxists and the Anarchists about what 
socialism meant and how to achieve it were 
becoming clear. This led to the Marxists 
using less than democratic means to expel 
the anarchists. 


In 1871 the Paris Commune came into being 
when the workers of Paris seized their city. 
When they were finally defeated seven thou- 
sand Communards were dead or about to be 
executed. A reign of terror against the Left 
swept Europe. The anarchists were driven 
underground in country after country. This 
' did not auger well for a rapid growth of the 
movement. In response to the terror of the 
bosses, their shooting down of strikers and 
protesting peasants and their suppression 
of the anarchist movement a minority 
launched an armed campaign, known as 
“propaganda by deed”, and killed several 
kings, queens, aristocrats and senior politi- 
cians. 


Though very understandable, this drove a 
further wedge between the bulk of the work- 
ing class and the movement. Clandestine 
work became the norm in many countries. 
Mass work became increasingly difficult. 
The image of the madman with a bomb 
under his arm was born. The movement was 
making no significant gains. 


By the turn of the century many anarchists 
were convinced that a new approach was 
needed. They called for a return to open and 
public militant activity among workers. The 
strategy they developed was syndicalism. 


THE BASIC IDEA 


Its basic ideas revolve around organising all 
workers into the “one big union”, keeping 
control in the hands of the rank & file, and 
opposi..Z all attempts to create a bureauc- 
racy of unaccountable full-time officials. 
Unlike other unions their belief is that the 
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union can be used not only to win reforms 
from the bosses but also to overthrow the 
capitalist system. They hold that most work- 
ers are not revolutionaries because the struc- 
ture of their unions is such that it takes the 
initiative away from the rank & file. Their 
alternative is to organise all workers into 
the “one big union” in preparation for a 
revolutionary general strike. 


They established their own international 
organisation with the founding of the Inter- 
national Workers Association in Berlin in 


By the end of WWII 
the European 
syndicalist 
movement and the 
IWA was almost 
destroyed. 


1922. Present at that conference were the 
Argentine Workers Regional Organisation 
FORA representing 200,000 members, the 
Industrial Workers of the World in Chile 
representing 20,000, the Union for 
Syndicalist Propaganda in Denmark with 
600, the Free Workers Union of Germany 
FAUD with 120,000, National Workers Sec- 
retariat of the Netherlands representing 


22,500, the Italian Syndicalist Union with © 


500,000, the General Confederation of Work- 
ers in Portugal with 150,000, the Swedish 
Workers Central Organisation SAC with 
32,000, the Committee for the Defence of 
Revolutionary Syndicalism in France [a 
breakaway from the CGT] with 100,000, the 


Strengths & 


Picture: Jim Larkin, the 
symbol of Trish syndicalism. 


Weaknesses 


Federation du Battiment from Paris rep- 
resenting 32,000. The Spanish CNT 
was unable to send delegates due to the 
fierce class struggle being waged in 
their country under the dictatorship of Primo 
de Rivera. They did, however, join the fol- 


lowing year. 


During the 1920s the [WA expanded. More 
unions and propaganda groups entered into 
dialogue with the IWA secretariat. They 
were from Mexico, Uruguay, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, Japan, Australia, South Africa, Para- 
guay and North Africa. 


Syndicalist unions outside the IWA also 


existed in many countries such as the Bra- 
zilian Workers Regional Organisation and 
the Industrial Workers of the World in the 
USA (which soon spread to Canada, Swe- 
den, Australia, South Africa, and Britain’ ). 
The influence of its methods, ifnot necessar- 
ily of its anarchist origins, was even seen in 
Ireland where the ITGWU throughout its 
existence, until it merged into SIPTU a few 
years ago, carried the letters OBU on its 


badge. This OBU refers to the IWW slogan 


of One Big Union. And let us not forget that 
both Connolly and Larkin were influenced 
by the IWW. Connolly was an organiser for 


their building workers union in New York 


state and Larkin delivered the oration at 
Joe Hill’s funeral. 


DECLINE 


The success of the Bolsheviks did great harm 
to the workers movement outside Russia. 
Many were impressed by what was happen- 
ingin Russia, Communist Parties sprang up 
almost everywhere. The Bolshevik model 
appeared successful. Many sought to copy 
it. This was before the reality of the Soviet 
dictatorship became widely known. 


Nevertheless the syndicalist movement still 
held on to most of its support. The real 
danger was the rise of fascism. With the 


rule of Mussolini, the Italian USI, the larg- 


est syndicalist union in the world, was driven 
underground and then out of existence. The 
German FAUD, Portuguese CGT, Dutch 


NSV, French CDSR and many more in East- 
ern Europe and Latin America were not able 
to survive the fascism and military dictator- 
ships of the 1930s and 40s.” 


It was at the same time that the Spanish 
revolution unfolded, which was to represent 
both the highest and lowest points of syndi- 
calism?. More about this below. 


The Polish syndicalist union with 130,000 
workers, the ZZZ, was on the verge of apply- 
ing for membership of the IWA when it was 
crushed by the Nazi invasion. But, as with 


syndicalists elsewhere, they did not go down 
without a fight. The Polish ZZZ along with 


the Polish Syndicalist Association took up — 
arms against the nazis and in 1944 even > 


managed to publish a paper called 
Syndicalista. In 1938, despite their country 
being under the Salazar dictatorship since 
the 1920s, the Portuguese CGT could still 
claim 50,000 members in their now com- 
pletely illegal and underground union. In 
Germany, trials for high treason were car- 
ried out against militants of the FAUD. 
There were mass trials of members, many of 
whom didn’t survive the concentration 
camps. | 


One point worthy of mention about the Span- 
ish CNT shows the hypocrisy of the British 
government which called itself anti-fascist. 
Not only were Italian anti-fascist exiles in- 
terned on the Isle of Man but CNT members 
whose underground movement assisted Brit- 
ish airmen, Jews and anti-fascists to escape 
through Spain to Britain were repaid at the 
end of the war when their names were handed 
over to Franco’s secret.police. 


THE RUMP 


By the end of WWII, the European 
syndicalist movement and the IWA was al- 
most destroyed. The CNT was now an exile 
organisation. In 1951 the IWA held their 
first post-war congress in Toulouse. This 
time they were a much smaller organisation 
than the great movement which existed at 
their first congress. Nevertheless they still 
represented something. Delegates attended, 
though mostly representing very small or- 
ganisations, from Cuba, Argentina, Spain, 
Sweden, France, Italy, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Austria, Denmark, Norway, Brit- 
ain, Bulgaria and Portugal. A message of 
support was received from Uruguay. 


Things were not looking good for the re- 
emergence of anarcho-syndicalism. In East- 
ern Europe the Stalinists allowed no free 
discussion, strikes or free trade un- 
ions. Certainly not anarchist 
ones! Inthe West massive 
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Direct Action Movement becomes Solidarity Federation 


THE BRITISH section of the International Workers Association, the Direct 
Action Movement, is no more. In its place stands the Solidarity Federation. 
This is far more than just a change of name, they see it as the second step 
on the road to becoming a revolutionary union. | 


Step one was explaining the anarcho-syndicalist idea within the anarchist 
movement and getting a couple of hundred people together in the DAM. Now 
they have set up three ‘industrial network's’ in transport, education and the 
public sector. These are seen as the precursors of revolutionary unions. 


These are open to any worker who wants to join - as long as he/she is not 
in another political organisation. Their bulletins carry reports of grievances 
and struggles in their industries. There are few mentions of anarchism, and 
possible members don’t have to agree with it, or even know anything about it. 


The ‘who are we’ piece in each issue of the Public Sector Workers’ Network 
bulletin sums up their basic approach. “Network is published by a group of 
militant public service workers to promote the idea of workers self- 
management and revolutionary change in society. It is also an open forum 
for all public service workers to share, discuss and analyse our experi- 
ences, ana to develop solutions to the problems we face. 


...We are also seeking to network as widely as. possible with like-minded 
workers. We see no point in wasting time and energy in trying to reform the 


existing unions or trying to elect more left-wing leaders. 


We want to see 


workers’ organisation which is not divided by union affiliations, bureauc- 
racy or political parties, and which embrace all public service workers... on 


the basis of practical solidarity.” 


In an article ‘Why we need political unions’ in the summer 1994 issue of 
Transport Worker their plan is explained in a little more detail. “Transport 
Worker Network believes we have to build an alternative to the present trade 
unions. An alternative openly committed to a revolutionary transformation 
of society, educating workers and raising class consciousness not only 
through militant industrial action to gain concrete improvements in pay and 
conditions, but also constantly raising and debating the failure of the current 
system and organising ways to implement a new society. 


While initially some would be attracted to such unions simply on the basis of 
effective action, it is our aim to convince them of the urgent need and genuine 


possibility of building a new society.” 


The new Solidarity Federation is not an ‘anarchist organisation’ in the sense 


that one must agree with anarchism before joining. 


It does not explain 


anarchism in its network bulletins or in its Direct Action paper. How are new 
members to learn about the ideas? Will it be left to informal approaches by 
other members, will it be left to a few people producing pamphlets and 
holding educational meetings? Will they end up with some sort of well- 
meaning elite running everything important lest it fall under the influence of 
members who don't fully understand or accept anarchist ideas? 


subsidies from the US and the Catholic 
church went to tame unions controlled by 
Christian Democrats and Social Democrats. 
Meanwhile Russia did the same for their 
allies who controlled the French CGT, the 
Italian CGIL and others. The IWA, in its 
weakened state couldn’t compete for influ- 
ence. In the late 1950s the Swedish SAC 
withdrew from the IWA. There was now not 
a single functioning union in its ranks. 


It staggered on as a collection of small propa- 
ganda groups and exile organisations like 
the Spanish and Bulgarian CNTs. Some 
wondered would it live much longer. But 
suddenly in 1977 Franco died and his re- 


gime fell. The CNT blossomed. Within a 
matter of months its membership leaped 
from a few hundred activists to 150,000, 
[Problems later developed within the CNT 
and a split occurred which left us with two 
unions whose combined membership today 
probably does not reach 30,000, though this 
is still a significant number.] The growth of 
the CNT put syndicalism back on the anar 

chist agenda. The IWA now claims organi- 
sations which function at least partly as 
unions (in Italy, France and Spain) and 
propaganda groups in about another dozen 
countries. 


Outside the IWA are syndicalist unions and 
organisations like the 16,000 strong SAC in 


Sweden, the OVB in the N etherlands, 
the Spanish CGT, the Solidarity-Unity- 
Democracy* union in the French post 
office, the CRT in Switzerland, and 
others. Some are less anarchist and 
more reformist than others. Say what 
we will about them we must recognise 
that syndicalism is today the largest 
organised current in the international 
anarchist movement. This means it is 
especially important to understand 
them. | 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Anarchist-Communists do have criti- 
cisms of their politics, or more accu- 
rately lack of politics. Judging from 
their own statements, methods and 
propaganda the syndicalists see the 
biggest problem in the structure of the 
existing unions rather than in theideas 
that tie workers to authoritarian, capi- 
talist views of the world. 


Syndicalists do not create revolution- 
ary political organisations. They want 
to create industrial unions. Their strat- 
egy is apolitical, in the sense that they 
argue that all that’s essential to make 
the revolution is for workers to seize 
the factories and the land. After that it 
believes that the state and all the other 
institutions of the ruling class will come 
toppling down. They do not accept that the 
working class must take political power. For 
them all power has to be immediately abol- 
ished on.day one of the revolution. 


Because the syndicalist organisation is the 
union, it organises all workers regardless of 
their politics. Historically many workers 
have joined, not because they were anar- 
chists, but because the syndicalist union 
was the most militant and got the best re- 
sults. Because of this tendencies always 
appeared that were reformist. This raises 
the question of the conflict between being a 
trade union or a revolutionary anarchist 
organisation. 


Syndicalists are quite correct to emphasise 
the centrality of organising workers in the 
workplace. Critics who reject syndicalism 
on the grounds that it cannot organise those 
outside the workplace are wrong. Taking 
the example of anarcho-syndicalismin Spain 
it is clear that they could and did organise 
throughout the entire working class as was 
evidenced by the Iberian Federation of Lib- 
ertarian Youth, the ‘Mujeras Libres’ (Free 
Women), and the neighbourhood or- 
ganisations. 
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Section of CGT demonstration, Spain. 


SPAIN 


The weakness of syndicalism is rooted in its 
view of why workers are tied to capitalism, 
and its view of what is necessary to make the 
revolution. Spainin 1936/7 represented the 
highest point in anarcho-syndicalist organi- 
sation and achievement. Because of their a- 
politicism they were unable to develop a 
programme for workers’ power, to wage a 
political battle against other currents in the 
workers’ movement (such as reformism and 
Stalinism). Indeed syndicalists seem to ig- 
nore other ideas more often than combating 
them. In Spain they were unable to give a 
lead to the entire class by fighting for com- 
plete workers’ power. 


Instead they got sucked into support for the 
Popular Front government, which in turn 
led to their silence and complicity when the 
Republican state moved against the collec- 
tives and militias. The minority inthe CNT, 
organised around the Friends of Durruti, 
was expelled when they issued a proclama- 
tion calling for the workers to take absolute 
power (ie that they should refuse to share 
power with the bosses or the authoritarian 
parties). 


The CNT believed that when the workers 
took over the means of production and dis- 
tribution this would lead to “the liquidation 
of the bourgeois state which would die of 
asphyxiation”. History teaches us a differ- 
ent lesson. In a situation of dual power it is 
very necessary to smash the state. No 
ruling class ever leaves the stage of history 
voluntarily. 


In contrast to this the Friends of Durruti 
were clear that, and this is a quote from their 
programme ‘Towards a Fresh Revolution’ , 
“to beat Franco we need to crush the bour- 
geoisie and its Stalinist and Socialist allies. 
The capitalist state must be destroyed totally 


and there must be installed workers’ 
power depending on rank & file com- 
mittees. Apolitical anarchism has 
failed”. The political confusion of the 
CNT leadership was such that they 
attacked the idea of the workers siezing 
power as “evil” and leading to an “an- 
archist dictatorship”. 


The syndicalist movement, organised 
in the International Workers Associa- 
tion and outside it, still refuses to 
admit the CNT was wrong to “post- 
pone” the revolution and enter the 
government. They attempt to explain 
away this whole episode as being due 
to “exceptional circumstances” that 
“will not occur again”. Because they 
refuse to admit that a mistake of his- 
toric proportions was made, there is 
no reason to suppose that they would 
not repeat it (should they get a chance). 


Despite our criticisms we should rec- 
ognise that the syndicalist unions, 
where they still exist, are far more 
progressive than any other union. Not 
only do they create democratic unions 
and create an atmosphere where an- 
archist ideas are listened to with re- 
spect but they also organise and fight 
in a way that breaks down the divisions into 
leaders and led, doers and watchers. On its 
own this is very good but not good enough. 
The missing element is an organisation win- 
ning support for anarchist ideas and anar- 
chist methods both within revolutionary 
unions and everywhere else workers are 
brought together. That is the task of the 
anarchist-communists. 


Alan MacSimoin 


' It was known as the Industrial Workers of 
Great Britain. 

* Some, like the Italian USI and German FAU, 
have been refounded but exist only as relatively 


...Syndicalists seem 
to ignore other 
ideas more often 
than combating 
them 


small propaganda groups. Sometimes they are 
able to take on union functions in particular 
localities. 

* A good introduction to this period is Eddie 
Conlon’s The Spanish Civil War: Anarchism in 
Action. 

*In workplace elections in Spring 1994 their 
vote in the post office rose from 4% to 18%, and 
in Telecom from 2.5% to 7.5%. 
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Grassroo 


Any discussion on the subject of democracy 
faces a critical problem early on - a problem of 
definition. In his contribution to Low Intensity 
Democracy, Noam Chomsky notes the essen- 
tial modus operandi of conservative forces in 
society today and in times past when he states 
that the guardians of world order have sought 
to establish democracy in one sense of the term 
while blocking it in another. 


The preferred sense of democracy, also known 
as parliamentary democracy or Western de- 
mocracy, is relatively well known to many on 
the left today. Chomsky himself has done 
immeasurable work in recent years in further 
highlighting the undemocratic nature of par- 
liamentary based societies - countries such as 
Ireland, Britain and the USA being cases in 
point. 


Even so, there is still considerable debate and 
disagreement on the merits of fighting for the 
establishment of parliamentary democracy in 
societies where this form of political structure 
is not already in place. Broadly speaking, the 
debate often centres on whether the establish- 
ment of parliamentary democracy acts as a 
stimulus to a further democratisation of soci- 
oty or as a brake. 


TESTING TIMES 


In past times the debate may have seemed 
marginal. Few, apart from those influenced by 
anarchism, questioned ineir involvement with 
the parliamentary process. But this has 
changed. Across the world today there are a 
greater number of countries in the throes of 
testing the debate out in practice than at any 
other time in recent history. Not just countries 
belonging to the former Soviet block - Ukraine, 
Russia, Poland, Belarus - but also others such 
as South Africa, El Salvador, and Thailand to 
name but a few. 


In Low Intensity Democracy, four countries 
are examined in reasonable depth by the con- 
tributors. These are South Korea, Argentina, 
Guatemala and the Philippines. All differ in 
the manner by which parliamentary democ- 
racy arrived at their doorsteps. Both S. Korea 
and the Philippines conceded parliamentary 
democratic regimes under the pressure of popu- 
lar mass action; Argentina and Guatemala, 
less so. 


In Argentina the current democratic turn be- 
gan in 1983 when the military stepped down in 
disgrace, having mismanaged both the economy 
and the Malvinas war. Significant opposition 
to continued military rule was growing but at 
the time of the transfer of power to a civilian 
administration it was not the decisive element 
in forcing change. Similarly, Guatemala’s de- 
mocracy came on foot of negotiations between 
the military and the guerrilla opposition, fol- 
lowing a prolonged period of war and repres- 
sion; broader civilian society was not directly 
involved in events. 


Review 


South Korea and the Philippines were mark- 


edly different. For the purposes of this review 


the case of S. Korea will be looked at more 
closely: 


Background - The democratic struggles that 
shook S. Korea in 1987/88 emerged from a 
growing resistance to the dictatorship that was 
installed in S. Korea in 1961, after a military 
coup. In the early sixties S. Korea was less 
industrialised than N. Korea. With the mili- 
tary in the driving seat, after the coup, rapid 
economic growth became a regime obsession. 
Authoritarianism in S. Korea reached a peak 
in the 70s. At the juridical core were the 
national security laws and the anti-Commu- 
nist laws, the so-called bad laws that effec- 
tively banned any political activity outside the 
consensus of the establishment. Giant con- 
glomerates, known as chaebol, were the main 
beneficiaries of military largesse. The chaebol 
were distinctive in their own right in that they 
were family owned and usually family man. 
aged. 


LOW COST 


By 1985, S. Korea had one of the highest con- 
centrations of capital in the world. The top 10 
chaebol accounted for one-third of total exports 
and one third of total GNP. The low cost of 
labour underpinned rapid accumulation by the 
business class via export-oriented industriali- 
sation. This strategy required political control 
over labour by the state and by employers’... 
By law, organised labour was forbidden to have 
any political or financial ties to any political 
parties.” Nevertheless, the authoritarian re- 
gime could not entirely ignore the political 
interests of labour "...7herefore the state al- 
lowed the real wages to rise slowly and steadi ly 
behind increased productivity and spurts of 
economic growth," 


Crisis - Despite recent economic success, S. 
Korea has been rocked by crisis at periodic 
intervals. This reflects a tradition of popular 
resistance to authoritarianism that is a con- 
stant in Korean politics. But, also, it is a 
reflection of economic realities. The crisis of 
1986-88 that heralded in the current demo- 
cratic regime was no different in this respect. 
Its immediate background lay in the popular 
perception that S. Korea had finally arrived at 
the promised land of economic success. The 
period 85-87 was one of economic boom - a fact 
reflected in a substantial trade surplus which 
had not been previously achieved in S. Korea. 
A number of ancillary factors tied into the 
mood of optimism: 


The Chun presidential term, in effect a dicta- 
torship, was to be the last. Both domestic and 
international interests had been promised a 
peaceful transfer of power. 


Macros in the Philippines had been overthrown 
in the popular upsurge known as people's power 
in 1986. This encouraged anti-dictatorship 
forces in S. Korea. 


The impending Seoul Olympics constrained 
the options of the military with regard to out- 
right repression of any challenge to its author- 
ity. 

President Chun effectively announced in April 
87 that military rule under his presidency 


ots democracy 


would not end, after all, as had been promised. 
A popular uprising in June 87 followed. Mas- 
sive demonstrations occurred, lasting 18 days. 
Over 120,000 combat police were called in to 
contain the upsurge. Nevertheless, the democ- 
racy movement was overwhelming in nature, 
linking both workers and middle-class in oppo- 
sition to continued military rule. 


Concession - A number of possible options were 
considered. Pragmatists within the military 
regime understood the futility ofusing military 
force to repress the uprising. As importantly, 
the U.S. signalled its opposition to martial law, 
or a new coup to replace Chun. Concessions to 
democratic forces were the favoured option to 
contain a further escalation. An Eight Point 
Plan for reform was announced which included: 
direct presidential elections, freedom for politi- 
cal prisoners, “... an end to press censorship, 
local government autonomy and guarantees on 
human rights." However, there was no conces- 
sion or promise on economic reform. 


Restoration - Economic reform and some, even 
minor, redistribution of wealth was the ulti- 
mate goal of the democratic upsurge of 87. 
Could the Eight Point Plan deliver this, even 
indirectly? As the author Barry Gills notes, 
“the democratisation that occurred in 87/88 set 
in motion a re-alignment of political forces..” 
But, he continues “... it would be an error to 
mistake this as the genuine substance of democ- 
racy.” Popular input into the newS. Korea was 
to be channelled into three legitimate avenues 
- presidential elections; parliamentary elec- 
tions and local elections. 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


In regard to parliament and local authorities, 
the options open to the S. Korean electorate 
were limited, to say the least. Parliament in 
particular, but also the local authorities, had 
little power in the new order: executive power 
remained with the presidency. Gills notes that 
the political parties remained vehicles for lead- 
ership cliques and bastions of regionalism 
rather than true parties based on platform, 
principle or accountability to constituency. No 
effective say in South Korean society could be 
garnered by the public from either of these 
avenues. What about the presidential office? 


The first direct and free presidential elections 
returned Noh Tae Woo as the first post-Chun 
president of S. Korea. Noh's success, on only 
one-third of all votes cast, followed on from the 
fragmentation of the anti-dictatorship move. 
ment in the immediate aftermath of the Bight 
Point Plan. Noh, billed as an ordinary man, 
was a former general and the candidate of the 
dictatorship. In the period up to and including 
the Seoul Olympics he played a populist front 
- but the eventual fate of these inclinations, 
indicate how limited the new democracy in S 
Korea was. Noh appointed Cho Soon, a well 
known liberal and economics professor to ad 
dress a number of issues for economic reform 
including the possible provision of social wel 
fare to S. Korean society. In fact, Cho Soon 
never even got around to making proposals in 
this area. 


Initially, he concerned himself with introduce 
ing a more competitive domestic economic en 
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vironment. Essentially he wanted to curb the 
power of the chaebol in the domestic market 
where it had a stranglehold on investment 
funds and resources. He introduced two key 
proposals - the Real Name System and the 
Public Concept of Land. Both proposals in- 
volved minor constraints on the chaebol: the 
former would require all financial transactions 
to include the names of all those actually in- 
volved in the deals; the latter was intended to 
curb rampant land speculation and irresponsi- 
ble development. Both proposals. however, 
were ditched in 1989 since they were consid- 
ered too controversial - Cho Soon lost his job 
and was later replaced with a pro-chaebol ap- 
pointee. Proposals on social welfare never saw 
the light of day. 


HARD HIT 


In the aftermath of the Seoul Olympics, the 
new democratic regime dropped its more popu- 
list pretensions and moved against the only 
other force in society had maintained a mo- 
mentum of struggle against the ruling inter- 
ests of the chaebol. This was organised labour. 
Strikes and wage settlements had been at their 
highest in 1987 - 88 and had caused record 
damage in production and export loss. Hyundai 
were particularly hard hit. Demands by labour 
went well beyond the traditional areas of con- 
cern for workers and called for the democrati- 
sation process to be brought into the arena of 
industrial relations. This was not acceptable. 


The perceived necessity for the political defeat 
of organised labour was at the heart of con- 
servative restoration. The Noh regime moved 
decisively against the workers’ movement in 
the Spring of 1989. An active policy of strike 
breaking was resumed, along with the arrest of 
union leaders, using the full force of the state 
combat police. A ban on public sector unions 
was enforced - culminating in the break-up of 
the newly formed National Teacher Union and 
the sacking of over 1,500 for participating in 
illegal union activities. 


Conclusion - The democratisation process in 
Korea came full circle. Authoritarianism was 
challenged by amass movement for democrati- 
sation in 1987. This produced a period of rapid 
change in which corporatism was weakened 
and civil society gained more autonomy from 
the state. However, elites adjusted by forming 
a broader coalition of the military, business 
and the middle-class in order to restore con- 
servative hegemony. Therefore, the funda- 
mental nature of the system remained 
unchanged. 


Broadly speaking then, the movement for de- 
mocracy achieved minimal success in S. Korea. 
Minor, let alone fundamental, economic re- 
dress in favour of the mass of S. Korean society 
did not occur. The regime liberalised when it 
had to, but later it clawed back these gains 
made by wider society and the workers’ move- 
ment in particular. 


In looking at the overall developments of events 
in S. Korea, two other factors are also worth 
noting. These are the role played by the United 
States and secondly, the subsequent fragmen- 
tation of the pro-democracy movement in the 
face of sume concession from the dictatorship. 
In regard to the U.S. role, the central point is 
that on this occasion the U.S. sided with the 
pragmatic wing of the dictatorship and came 
out in favour of democratic reforms as outlined 
in the k..zht Point Plan. This reflects a signifi- 
cant shift in the assessment of U.S. strategic 
interests, a process begun under the Reagan 
regime (Crusade for Democracy, 1982, p9). 


DEBATE 


Secondly, in the face of concessions from the 
regime - the Eight Point Plan - the pro-democ- 
racy movement split on its response and future 
direction. The particular concession of new 
local, parliamentary and presidential elections 
succeeded in divesting the movement of its 
unity and single-mindedness. As Gills states 
(p249), "the radical wing of the democratisa- 
tion movement also fragmented ... Much of this 
debate revolved around the question of whether 
to participate in the electoral arena or remain 
underground. Among those supporting elec- 
toral participation there was a further split 
between those favouring support for one main- 
stream opposition party and those wanting to 
form a separate left-wing party.” 


Any assessment of the success or failure of any 
particular democracy movement must base it- 
self on the potential possible as well as the 
practical results achieved. This can be put 
another way. To what extent has the removal 
of dictatorship simply led to the replacement of 
the old order with a newer, more sophisticated 
form of neo-authoritarianism? As indeed hap- 
pened in S. Korea. Today, the chaebol conduct 
their business and exploitation under the cover 
of being a free democratic society. Concluding 
then on S. Korea: social and economic oppres- 
sion has stabilised since the pro-democracy 
struggles of the mid to late eighties. A result 
that U.S. interests would, no doubt, be very 
satisfied with. 


This is a central theme emerging from Low 
Intensity Democracy. The debate on parlia- 
mentary democracy has moved on from the 
stagnant format of past times when only the 
anarchists had serious reservations about par- 
liamentary democracy. Democracy, that is 
parliamentary democracy, is now sponsored 
by U.S. and international business interests - 
IMF and World Bank - to the extent that it does 
provide a better cover than any other political 
system for the” ... generalised offensive for the 
liberation of market forces" . In past times it 
was reasonable to expect a modicum of social 
reform during a transition from dictatorship to 
parliamentary democracy. Indeed this was the 
central basis for supporting such transitions. 
Not so any more. 


The wave of parliamentary democracies that 
have emerged in past decades have done so 
under the aegis of a growing domination of all 
national interests by the interests of interna- 
tional free market politics or, in other words, 
that system which seeks the ideological reha- 
bilitation of the absolute superiority of private 
property, legitimisation of social inequalities 
and anti-statism of all kinds. There are now a 
significant number of examples of where the 
onset of parliamentary democracy has actually 
increased inequality or stabilised it at current 
levels, particularly where it has caused, as it 
did in S. Korea, a fragmentation of the pro- 


_ democracy movement. 


This raises a key problem. The role played by 
parliamentary democracy in demobilising 
struggles for fundamental change has gener- 
ally been underplayed. In part this has re- 
flected an enduring weakness in that section of 
the left that has derived the greater proportion 
of its politics from formal Marxism. 


WORKERS PARTY 


Here the arguments in favour of participation, 
whether this is on the basis of existing parties 
or by the creation of a new workers party, rest 
centrally on pragmatism but also on naiveté. 


On the one hand it is said the arena of parlia- 


mentary democracy is too large and too central 
to much of political discourse to be ignored. To 
leave the field of parliament to the political 
parties of the moderate left, centre and right is 
to abandon one’s constituency. Or, so the 
argument goes. 


But, on the other hand, there is delusion about 
what is possible. The comments of Frederick 
Engels back in 1895 as he observed the elec- 
toral growth of the German socialist party, the 
SDP, being a case in point : 


“Its growth proceeds as spontaneously , as stead- 
ily , as irrepressibly , and at times as tranquilly 
asa natural process. All Government interven- 
tion has proved powerless against it ...If it 
continues in this fashion, by the end of the 
century we shall ...grow into the decisive power 
in the land, before which all powers will have to 
bow, whether they like it or not.” 


But, pragmatism and naiveté aside, there is 
also a weakness of critique on the left that 
centres on the problem of definition and what 
democracy involves. Many on the left equate 
parliament with democracy. Few enough, in 
fact, have criticised the parliamentary road 
from the perspective of content. Instead they 
have accepted it and its methodology. Yet, how 
much progress is achievable through parlia- 
ment? What level of participation does it even 
allow? Most importantly, what effect does 
opting for the parliamentary road have on the 
broader movement for social change? Particu- 
larly on grass root organisations, which are, 
after all, the bedrock of any pro-democracy 
movement? 


In recent years, there has been a more far 
searching examination on the left of its history 
and traditions than at any time previous. Cir- 
cumstances and the apperance of failure have 
prompted this. But how far is that re-examina- 
tion going to go? - 


One thing is clear. There is a deeper realign- 
ment underway than is currently being imag- 
ined. And the debate on the nature of democracy 
and the part it plays in social change is part of 
this. But, one is not talking about parliamen- 
tary democracy here. There is a tradition of 
democratic struggle on the left that eschewed 
any involvement with the parliamentary 
method. This was for clear, practical reasons. 
Democracy, in this tradition, centred on the 
union, on the process of struggle and on partici- 
pation. It was not about representing the ideas 
of others. It was about building up experience 
and confidence in the grass-roots on the method 
of democracy so that, when the time came and 


inequality was confronted, workers could pro- — 


ceed immediately to the socialisation of pro- 
duction. Centrally, it was about building up a 
counter-power in society to the power of the 
state. But importantly, a democratic, grass- 
roots counter-power. 


The editors of Low Intensity Democracy note 
the importance of this other tradition wher 
they say that the example of the Spanish anar- 
chists earlier in the twentieth century should 
now be examined as an alternative model of 
revolutionary social transformation. From this 
perspective democracy must be painstakingly 
built up and constantly defended through con- 
crete popular organisations embedded in the 
workplace and the community. 


It is a measure of how times are changing that 
anarchists get a fair hearing in this area that is 
central tu real change. 


* 


representatives from the NGO’s (‘non-gov- 
ernmental agencies). Invitations were is- 
sued to the various political parties asking 
them to participate in the peace talks. No 
weapons have been handed over to the Mexi- 
can army. 


The State adopted a more conciliatory ap- 
proach after the international condemna- 
tion of the bombing raid on January 5th. 
The move towards negotiation seems only to 
have come about due to the light of interna- 
tional attention, as prior to this Mexico's 
record in human rights is a diabolical one. 


“Torture was frequently used by law-enforce- 
ment agents particularly the state and judi- 
cial police, throughout Mexico. Most victims 
were criminal suspects but some including 
leaders of indigenous communities and hu- 
man rights activists were apparently tar- 
geted solely for their peaceful political 
activities.”> As of February'94 the Secre- 
tariat of Human rights of the main opposi- 
tion party - Party of Democratic Revolution 
(PRD) - reported that 263 of their members, 
activists and supporters have been assassi- 
nated since the 1988 electoral campaign. 


The EZLN rejected a request to drop politi- 
cal points from the agenda saying that they 
were not going to force national agreements 
but that as Mexicans they had “a right to 


form opinions and to protest about aspects of 


Mexico’s political life". In this letter they go 
on to say that “Peace without respect and 
dignity continues to be, for us, an undeclared 
war of the powerful against our people”. 
They then-went on to show their willingness 
for ‘peace with dignity’ by withdrawing from 
certain towns and letting the International 
Red Cross move in and take control declar- 
ing them ‘grey areas’. They also said that 
they would allow free passage of civilians 
while maintaining mobile patrols to ensure 
no military, police, or government officials 
entered the ‘grey zones’. 


In another statement issued to national 
newspapers the EZLN asked “Why is every- 
one so quiet? Is this the ‘democracy’ you 
wanted? Complicity with lies?” Going on to 
say “How much blood must be spilt before 
they (PRD understand that we want respect 
not charity ?” The statement finishes with 
the important lines 


“The CCRI-CG (Clandestine Revolutionary 
Indigenous Committee General Command) 
of the EZLN will go to the negotiating table 
with reservation because of its lack of confi- 
dence of the federal government. They want 
to buy us with a ton of promises. They want 
us to sell the only thing we have left : dignity. 
The Ist of January was not enough for the 
government to learn to speak to its citizens as 
equals. It seems that more than January I 
are necessary. ........... Here Zapata lives. Try 
to assassinate him again. Our blood is a 
pledge. That it be taken by he who is still 
ashamed.” 


They also issued a communiqué to all the 
NGO’s operating within the conflict zone 
saying that they continued to “respect and 
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A member of Mexican anarchist group Amor y Rabia interviewing Subcommadante Marcos 


welcome their neutrality and humanitarian 
efforts”. 


The month of February and March is lit- 
tered with accounts of the spreading popu- 
larity of the EZLN. There was a march of 
300kms by nearly 200 indigenous people to 
the outskirts of Mexico city. Banners dis- 
played read “This dialogue we don’t under- 
stand” which was a reference to the massacre 
of students in 1968 and the more recent one 
in Chiapas. A demonstration for agrarian 
reform in Oaxaca was attacked by police. 
Students calling themselves 'Zapatistas’ pro- 
tested at a stop by the presidential candi- 
date of the PRI. In Puebla local indigenous 
groups blocked the highway. In Tamaulipas 
dissident oil workers at the state petro- 
chemical industry (PIMEX) broke with their 
unions and organised strikes, blockades and 
demonstrations at the plants. Unarmed 
Indians have staged land take-overs in the 
state of Chiapas - throughout the Mayan 
Highlands. There are reports that over 
120,000 hectares of land has been expropri- 
ated from large private land owners’. On 
April 10th, 77 years after the death of 
Emilano Zapata large demonstrations were 
organised and took place in support of EZLN 
demands in Mexico city. In June the EZLN 
rejected a peace offer set forth by the Gov- 
ernment. 


“Declaration of the Jungle” issued by the 
EZLN 


“We call upon Article 39 of the Mexican 
Constitution which states ‘the people have at 
all times the inalienable right to alter or 
change the nature of their government.’ There- 


fore in accordance with our Constitution, we 
issue this DECLARATION OF WAR... Peo- 
ple of Mexico, we call for your total participa- 
tion in this struggle for work, land, housing, 
food, health care, education, independence, 
liberty, democracy, justice and peace.” 


Where are they coming from ? 


“We are not Marxists, nor are we guerrillas. 


We are Zapatistas and we are an army.” 
EZLN Major 


The first.days of 1994 saw the resurgence of 
the name of Zapata on the airwaves of the 
world. The EZLN, are only the most public 
face of the Chiapas conflict. The EZLN act 
as an army, under the direction of a larger 
organisation, the CRIC-GC . The CRIC-GC 
is comprised of delegates from many indig- 
enous communities and it is they who are 
responsible for the politics and organisation 
of the EZLN. The CRIC-GC is the highest 
authority of the movement. The EZLN is — 
subservient to them and exists to carry out 
their wishes. 


Major Benjamin of the EZLN says “We are 
not Maoists or Marxists, sir. We area group 
of campesinos, workers and students for 
whom ihe government has left no other path 
than arms to resolve our ancestral prob- 
lems.®” 


To understand what being a Zapatista means 
one has to go back to the origins of todays 
EZLN. In 1983 twelve young people entered 
Chiapas to organise the oppressed popula- 
tion. A vital lesson taught to these young 
people was that of democratic organisation. 
Sub Commandante Marcos revealed “The 
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Zapatista army was not born democratic, it 
was born as a political military organisa- 
tion. But as it grew the organisational meth- 
ods of the communities began to permeate 
and dominate our movement, to the degree 
that the leadership of the EZLN has become 
democratic in the indigenous manner.” 


The CRIC-GC is organised.though a del- 
egate based democracy. It is composed of 
delegates from each town and community. 
It is responsible for the politics and organi- 
sation of the EZLN and is its highest author- 


The Zapatistas 
have already 
rejected the ideas 
of the 
authoritarian left. 
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ity. : The decision to take up armed. struggle : 
came first and the CRIC- GC po from this 


decision. 


“So we decided that there is no way other 
than to organise and rise up like this in 
armed struggic. So we began to organise 
ourselves like that, secretly, in a revolution- 
ary organisation. But, as it advanced, each 
people elected its representatives, its leaders. 
By making the decision in that way , the 
people themselves proposed who will lead 
these organisations. The people themselves 
have named us. So first, someone from each 
people has been named responsible. In that 
way we advanced town by town, so that there 
was time, then to name delegates. In that 
way we came to be the CCRI.” Sub com- 
mander Marcos is answerable to the CRIC- 
GC but remains the leader when it comes to 
military matters. 


The delegate based democracy on which the 
-CRIC-GC is based is best explained by a 
young ‘Zapatista Isaac “if some member of 
the CCRI does not do their work, if they do 
not respect the people, well compa it is not 
your place to be there. Then, well excuse us 
but we will have to put another in your 
place.” This is how the community under- 
stand democracy and it is easy to see why 
they see no relation to what the ‘democracy’ 
the PRI currently exercise in Mexico. 


The conditions these people find themselves 
in are harsh yet they can still operate a form 
of participatory democracy. This disproves 
the lie put forth by Leninists that in difficult 
conditions a dictatorship over the people 
must take place in 'their interests’. It comes 
as no surprise that the Zapatistas repeat- 
edly deny being Marxists or Leninists as 
these forms of political ideology have diffi- 
culty with the idea of participatory democ- 
racy. 


Through this democratic process the EZLN 
developed politics on a wide range of issues. 


For example the Women’s revolutionary law 
supports the right of women to participate 
fully in the revolutionary struggle, control 
their own fertility, choose partners, and has 
regard to their health, education, and weil 
being. This signifies a major advancement 
for women of the indigenous population. 
The peace proposal offered by the govern- 
ment was rejected by 97% of the people in 
the Zapatista controlled areas after consul- 

tation took place with all those over the age 
of 12. 


In the negotiations with the Government, 
the EZLN put forward ten conditions which 
had to be met before a peace could be agreed. 
Many of these points for example the disso- 
lution of the present guvernment to be re- 
placed by a transitional one until proper 
elections, were obviously not going to be met 
by the PRI. Also the EZLN demanded that 
NAFTA be revised. Within the core of 
Zapatista politics there seems to be an in- 
herent flaw. On one hand they know that 
their demands will not be met by the au- 
thorities yet on the other hand, given this, 
the demands they make are watered: down 
versions of their own political line. The 


-< question is when the Zapatistas were pre- 
paring their 10 point peace plan, what was 


their political strategy? Assuming that they 
knew the government would reject most of 
their points why didn’t they include a fuller 
expression of their program. Perhaps they 
did have illusions in the government grant- 
ing some of their demands, perhaps they felt 
that anything more radical would alienate 
the rest of the Mexican people, we don’t 
know! These questions remain unanswered. 


They claim to have learned from the guer- 
rilla movements in Latin America. Firstly, 
to greatly distrust the surrender of arms, 
and secondly not have confidence “only in 
the electora! systems”. Yet this position 
secins to be contradicted by Marcos who 
refers to the creation of a “democratic space 
where the politica! parties, or groups that 


_ aren't parties, can air and discuss their so- 


cial proposals.” The point is explained fur- 
ther in a communicueé by the CCRI-CG in 
June where it says “ 
endinanew class, fection of a ciass, or group 
in power. It will end ina free and democratic 
space for political struggle.” The EZLN are 
fighting a revolution for democratic space? 
Yet, the type of democracy which they wish 
is not tolerated in any Western society and 
is unlikely to be permitted in Mexico unless 
revolution spreads throughout the country. 


While it is obvious that no such space exists 
in Mexico, even the creation of some form of 
social democracy will not bring about the 
changes which the Zapatistas so desper- 
ately need. Social democracy does not pro- 
vide liberty or justice. This call for social 
democracy contrasts with the beliefs which 
Marcos says exist amongst the people that 
“they (politicians) are changing the leaves of 
the trees, but the roots aredamaged... We say 
Let’s uproot the tree and plant it again”. The 
tree will not be uprooted though the creation 
of social democracy. 


However the options for the EZLN seem 
limited. Prior to the Presidential Elections 
in August they organised a National Demo- 
cratic Convention (CND) which took place in 
the Lacandona JUNKIE. This logins mira- 


Who was Zapata ? 


Emilano Zapata was from the Morelos region. He joined the a 


rmy after 


being caught as a highway man. His other option was to be shot. After 
his release in 1910 he supported the Liberals and had to take to the hills 
when they lost the elections despite having more votes. He was now the 
leader of an army of peasants and they fought and defeated the tyrant 
Don Porphyry. Then the liberal Francesco Madero éame to power and he 
spoke of freedom of the Press and Democratic elections. Zapata pub- 
lished a charter which called for ‘Land and Liberty.’ Despite the charter 
not much changed and eventually power struggles broke out again. 


In the course of the following years Zapata in the south and Pancho Villa 
in the north defeated many power mongers who tried to grip the reins of 


power. 
himself. 


Yet, despite many opportunities Zapata never took control 
“A strong people do not need a government” he once said. 


Zapata was influenced by the manifesto drawn up by Ricardo Flores 
Magon {Mexico’s leading Anarchist at the time who went on to die in an 
American Prison}. In the manifesto issued by Zapata and signed by 35 
officers in August 1914 he wrote “It (the country) wishes to destroy with 
one stroke the relationships of lord and serf, overseer and slave, which 
in the matter of agriculture are the only ones ruling from Tamaulipas to 


Chiapas and from Sonora to Yucatan”. 


During the revolution the 


Zapistas destroyed public papers, deeds, property transfers, titles and 
mortgages in the hope that the land would returm to the only true owners, 


the people. 


In 1918 Zapata was lured into an ambush and killed. — 
Evidently there are some in Chiapas who still wish to destroy the 


relationship which Zapata spoke off 80 years ago 


„this revolution will not; 


cle was attended by over 7,000 people'’. The 
conference was attended by many of the 
established voices of opposition to the Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party(PRI). Marcos 
said he wished to turn the CND into the 
leaders of civil society and that it should be 
they who decided how to respond to the PRI 
and the fraudulent State. Marcos presented 
democratic change as something which 
should come via peaceful means. The mili- 
tary solution would be adopted solely as a 
matter of last recourse"! and only be tried 
when the CND decided upon it. Two weeks 
later the PRI presidential candidate went 
on to win the election amongst accusations 
of fraud. The creation of a democratic space 
through peaceful means to appears to have 
failed. 


Mexico still needs to build a strong revolu- 
tionary movement. It will require greater 
numbers than the revolutionaries of the 
EZLN to destroy the rotten Mexican state. 
This difficult task, facing all the people who 
wish for change in Mexico, is made more 
difficult because of its dominant neighbour, 
the USA. 


Within the EZLN, it seems, there is a wide- 
spread belief that their demands can only be 
met when as they say “the tree is uprooted.” 
They have developed a democratic structure 
from which ideas can flow and develop. They 
have struck out against the system which 
causes them so much death, pain and suffer- 
ing. Support work has been done by the 
anarchist group ‘Love and Rage’ who have 
members in the USA and in Mexico. They 
have sent people down to Chiapas to ascer- 
tain the facts, organised translations of EZLN 
communiqués and helped in the production 
of a book on the EZLN. Here in Ireland we 
in the WSM have held a picket on the Mexi- 
can Embassy and handed in a letter of pro- 
test. This type of work though it may seem 
at first to be of minor importance, in fact 
ensures that the Mexican government knows 
that their actions are being monitored thus 
decreasing the likelihood of a government 
crackdown in the area. 


The task facing Mexican revolutionaries is 
to spread their struggle and will for change 
to the cities and to the north of the Country. 
Although Marcos and the CCRI-GC are 
emphasising the role of the media, it is more 
important for the EZLN activists to win 
support on the ground. 


In the United States activists must work on 
raising awareness of the EZLN amongst the 
resident Latino population. Pickets can be 
organised. Any struggle that remaing iso- 
lated will face certain annihilation. It is the 
responsibility of all revolutionaries to en- 
sure this will not happen. 


The job of anarchists in Mexico is to spread 
their ideas and to share their experience as 
revolutionaries with the people of Chiapas. 
The Zapatistas have already rejected the 
ideas of the authoritarian left. The demands 
of the EZLN for liberty, justice, and democ- 
racy will not be realised under capitalism. 
These demands have never arisen out of 
reform of any system in any country. Mexi- 
can anarchists should utilise the fertile 
ground that now exists for anarchist ideas in 
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Children dressed as Zapatistas at the May Day march in Mexico city. 


Chiapas. 


What has happened in Chiapas is encourag- 
ing and needs to be supported. The revolu- 
tionaries of the EZLN, however, have not 
stumbled onto something new, The basic 
principle of participatory democracy is one 
of the foundation stones of anarchism. The 
EZLN deserve praise for the way they have 
integrated democracy into their struggle 
against the state. Now in Mexico where 
history stopped with the usurpation of power 
by the PRI seventy-five years ago, the people 
are still struggling towards having control 
over their own lives and destinies. True 
democracy needs to be established and im- 
plemented as part of the process of destroy- 
ing the oppressive state which keeps all of us 
chained. 


' Article 27 in the Mexican Constituition is the one 


which promised agrarian reform, It was included in 
the constituition after the revolution and was always 
seen as the guarantee of similar land reforms as 


ihe 


those Zapata implemented in his own region of 
Morelos during the revolution. 

? NAFTA will also drive down the prices paid for 
some of the basic crops produced by the indigeniuos 
people for their crops. The timing of the uprising 
was to coincide with the first day that NAFTA was 
supposed to take effect in Mexico. 

‘Quoted from an Amnesty International Report. 

* Non-Governmental Organisiations (NGO’s) are 
groups such as the Red Cross, Amnesty Interna- 
tional, etc. 

* Source Peter Martin Morelost who attended the 
National Democratic Convention and posted his 
report onto the internet.. (24.9.94 Mexico’s 
National Democratic Convention.) 

° Quoted from early newspaper coverage of events - 
listed in Chapter 2 - The first days. 

’ Quoted from interview with Javier of the CCRI 3/ 
2/94 in La Jornada. 

* Quoted from interview with Subcommander 
Marcos in La Jornada 4.2.94 - 7.2.94 


” Interview with Marcos 11 May ‘94 


° Attendance figure quoted from report by Peter 
Martin Morales. 
'' Peter Martin Morales 
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We also produce a seasonal paper which in- 
cludes news and analysis of events in Ireland, 
reports on campaigns we are involved in and 
features on the major happenings in Irish soci- 
ety. It also includes international news, re- 
views and discussions of anarchist politics. To 
: subscribe fill in the form below and send it 

with the appropriate money to Workers Soli- 
darity, PO Box 1528, Dublin 8, Ireland. 
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